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Opens 


Metropolitan Opera 


Tales of Hoffimann 


1955-096 Season 


By Ronatp EYER 


r SYVHE 1955-56 season of the Met- 
| ropolitan Opera got off to a 
brilliant start on Nov. 14 with 
a glittering new production of Of- 
fenbach’s “The ‘Tales of Hoff- 
mann”. Resplendent as ever in top 
hats and tails, jewels, furs and the 
latest creations of the fashion 
salons, the first-night audience filled 
the house, at a $30 top for orches- 
ta seats, and performed the rituals 
i Sherry’s lounge that traditionally 
open the social season and, nomin- 
ally at least, the musical season in 
New York. The box-office receipts 
for the night were in the neighbor- 
hood of $65,000. 

The new production staged by 
Cyril Ritchard with sets and cos 
tumes by Rolf Gerard and conduct 
ed by Pierre Monteux, is the most 
sumptuous and the most cleverly 
devised version of “The ‘Tales of 
Hoffmann” that I have seen at 
the Metropolitan in two decades, 
and considerably more lavish than 
the venerable one at the Opera 
Comique in Paris. The work makes 
a poor effect on the stage unless 
it is beautifully dressed and imag 
inatively directed. Happily it is 
both in this instance. 

The tavern scene is traditional 
and atmospheric and sacchuses 
come to life amusingly in trans 
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parencies and pour wine into cups 
held in disembodied hands. Here, 
and elsewhere throughout the op 
era Mr. Ritchard, the distinguished 
British actor and director, handles 
the unwieldy mass of the chorus 
with the utmost grace and orig 
inality. His finesse with the chorus 
and with the ballet is, in fact, the 
thing that gives the whole produc 
tion most of its fleetness and charm. 
The ballroom scene is a dazzling. 
chandeliered affair, and Giulietta’s 
palace is a rich, nostalgically realis 
tic vision of Venice. Crespel’s house 
in Munich is—well, a house in Mu 
nich, with an amazing variety ol 
trap doors through which Dr. Mu 
acle can materialize. 

The highest musical honors ol 





Above: Martial Singher 
as Dappertutto. Left: 
The ballroom scene with 
Roberta Peters singing 
Olympia’s “Doll Song’’, 
accompanied by Paul 
Franke (Spalanzani) on 
the harp. At left center 
is Alessio De _ Paolis 


(Cochenille) 


Photographs by Sedge Le Blang 


Above: The Venetian Scene in the 
new production of “The Tales of 
Hoffmann” at the Metropolitan, 
with Mildred Miller (Nicklausse), 
Richard Tucker (Hoffmann), and 
Risé Stevens (Giulietta) in the 
gondola, during the famous Bar- 
carolle ensemble. Right: Lucine 
Amara (Antonia) and Mr. Tucker 


in Act Ill 


Richard 
Martial 


the evening went to 
Tucker, the Hoftmann: 


Singher, the four impersonations 


of the devil: Lucine Amara, the 
Antonia; and = of course, Pierre 
Monteux. Mr. Monteux and Mr. 
Singher set the style of the perform 
ance as they invariably do when 
a work of French origin is in ques 
tion. The untroubled ease of a 
master informed every beat of the 
baton. The performance moved at 
just the right tempos throughout 
never hurried to give the illusion 
of life, never dragged or fussed over 
to effect) sentiment or romanti« 
drama. 

\s Lindorf, Coppélius, Dapper 
tutto and finally Dr. Miracle, Mr 
Singher revealed himself once more 


the splendidly schooled, fastidious 


actor that he always has been. ‘The 
stage, perhaps to the despair ol 
some of his colleagues, unquestion 
ably belong to him whenever he 
is on it. Vocally too he was in good 
form. ‘The voice was resonant and 
firm and he encountered no dil 
ficulties even in the highest ran 
of his part. 

Mr. ‘Tucker was in his finest voice 
as the young and handsome poet 
which is to say that he was in full 
command of those ringing, full 
bodied tones and the fluent, un 
strained lyricism of the most re 
fined quality which have made him 
a prince among tenors. Miss Amara 
brought the sound and style of a 
true diva to the song of Antonia. 
The bigness and lusciousness olf 
her tone and the ease of her pro 
duction came almost as a shock in 
the penultimate scene of the opera. 
Her duet with Mr. ‘Tucker and the 
closing trio drew the most vocifet 
ous applause of the evening. 

Roberta Peters was fetchingly coy 
as the mechanical doll, Olympia, 
but her voice sounded rather tired 
and the intonation of her colora 


ves 
rea 


tura was not always accurate. Rise 


Stevens, as the darkly beautiful 
temptress, Giulietta, also was not 
in her best estate vocally. In an 
other of her trouser-roles, at which 
she is charmingly adept, Mildred 





Miller was a manly and rich-voiced 
young Nicklausse, companion to 
Hotimann Phe portrayal of this 
part by a woman seems to bother 


some people today, but, aside from 
the old tradition of assigning fe 
male voices to the roles of very 
young men and boys, the device is 
important musically in’ this opera 
because it provides arresting vocal 
contrast in the tavern scene against 
the all-male chorus and soloists, and 
Offenbach here deploys that con 
trast with telling effect 

Alessio De Paolis was warmly 
applauded for his ingeniously de 
vised characterization of Crespel’s 
deal and rheumatic old butlet 
Franz. The scenario gives him the 
stage all to himself for several 
minutes and Mr. De Paolis made 
the most of it. Earlier on he also 
portrayed Andres, Cochenille and 
Pitichinaccio 

Admirable in) other supporting 
roles were Paul Franke (Spalanz 
ani), Clifford Harvuot (Schlemil) 
Norman Scott) (Crespel), and San 
dra Warfield (the voice of An 
tonia’s mother) 


Rigoletto, Nov. 17 


The second performance ol the 
Metropolitan Opera season (the 
first of the subscription series) was 
devoted to Verdi's “Rigoletto”, one 
of its — handsomest — productions 
There was a new conductor, tor 
oddly enough, Fausto Cleva had 
never conducted the opera at the 
Metropolitan before; and three ol 
the singers were heard in’ then 
roles for the first time there: Ros 
alind Elias, as Maddalena: Giorgio 
lozzi, as Sparafucile; and Vilma 
Georgiou, as the Page 

The cast was otherwise familiar 
Leonard Warren gave a_ deeply 
moving performance of the ttl 
role. It is perhaps Mr. Warren's 
most distinguished achievement, 
for he has worked on this part for 
many years, improving a_ phrase 
here, a bit of emotional coloring 
there, until the whole performance 
is a seamless unity of song 

(Continued from page 24) 
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Business Helps Foot the Bill 





the involvement of American business and 

industrial interests in the financial affairs 
of the country’s musical institutions—notably 
symphony orchestras—that the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, normally concerned with more mundane 
affairs, felt constrained to publish a front-page 
feature story on the subject in a recent issue. 


x widespread and substantial has become 


Under the heading: “Symphonies, _Inc.: 
Business Pays Bigger Share of the Bill”, the 
Journal reported that in Dallas, where ticket 
sales will account for only half of the Dallas 
Symphony's budget this season, business houses 
such as Sears, Roebuck & Co., the Neiman- 
Marcus Co., the Texas Power and Light Co. 
(which furnishes no power within the city, 
incidentally), a securities dealer and others 
will pick up the rest of the tab, which will 
amount to some $150,000. And something 
similar will be happening in San Antonio, 
Houston, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Roches- 
ter and many other cities, large and small, 
from coast to coast. 


The nation’s 30 major orchestras—those with 
budgets of $125,000 or more—will spend from 
$14 million to $16 million this year, the Jour- 
nal points out, and additional millions will 
be spent by the smaller community orchestras 
which now number nearly 1,000. Rising costs 
on every hand, with no corresponding rise in 
income, and a sharp falling off of contribu- 
tions from private patrons due to lack of the 
cash surpluses of palmier, less tax-ridden days, 
have forced the orchestras to the only alterna- 
tive—support from local business and industry 
with money to spend for prestige and com- 
munity betterment. In many cases the idea 
has worked out handsomely. 


IN Rochester, the Journal found, the Eastman 

Kodak Co. chips in $7,500 a year to the 
Civic Music Association, which supports the 
Rochester Philharmonic. It also pays $10,- 
000 a year for ten noontime concerts for its 
employes, and last year it gave the associa- 
tion $100,000 to wipe out past deficits. Busi- 
ness firms in Minneapolis last year gave $134,- 
273 of the total contribution to the orchestra 
of $268,547. In Atlanta, business and industry 
contributed 41 per cent of the total $87,000. 
In Pittsburgh, businessmen gave $180,000 of a 
total of $295,000. In Houston, business con- 
tributed 69 percent of a $202,000 total. Birm- 
ingham’s deficit of $42,000 was brought down 
to $3,000 by contributions from 100 individ- 


uals and 50 business firms. In Chattanooga, 
120 business houses co-operated with individ. 
uals in reducing a deficit by $28,000. 


Particular attention was given by the Wal] 
Street paper to the Detroit project, where 
John B. Ford and Jerome H. Remick, business. 
men, were largely responsible for reorgan zing 
the Detroit Symphony in 1951 under a plan 
whereby big firms could become sponsor, by 
contributing $10,000 a year for three ears 
and be represented on the board of dire« tors, 
Originally there were two dozen such spor sors, 
The number has declined to 19, but the d ffer. 
ence is more than made up by companies con. 
tributing smaller amounts. Sponsors toda in. 
clude Ford, General Motors, and Chrysler. In 
addition, the orchestra gets $25,000 a year rom 
the City of Detroit for nine summer con erts 
at Belle Isle and $47,000 for 27 summer con erts 
at the State Fairgrounds—the latter sum sub. 
scribed by the National Bank of Detroit, De 
troit Edison Co., and the Musicians Per! orm 
ance Trust Fund. 


ETURNING to Dallas, the budget for the 

orchestra there this yéar is $300,000 11 
per cent higher than last year. ‘iicket ales 
will take care of about 40 per cent. Anc het 
ten per cent or more will be earned from «© ght 
youth concerts, program advertising and_ the 
annual tour. ‘That leaves a deficit of a! out 
$150,000 to be made up by business firms. nd 
they will do it cheerfully. One of the reas ns: 
among the first questions that come up wien 
representatives of Texas Power and Light Co. 
contact industrial concerns to sell them on the 
idea of locating in Texas is, according t» a 
company spokesman, “the availability of cul 
tural and recreational facilities for employes”. 


This report and the awareness it reflects on 
the part of American business of the basic 
value of music in the welfare of the community 
are heartening phenomena in a country that 
never has achieved a formula for creating «nd 
sustaining in perpetuity its musical institu. 
tions. We hasten to add, however, that it can 
not be accepted as a panacea. Laudable and 
generous as thousands of businessmen are tocay 
in “picking up the tab” for the nation’s or- 
chestras, it must be remembered that we are 
in an era of great prosperity. If business should 
fall off, the question would arise as to whose 
interest would be served first—the symphony 
orchestra’s or the stockholder’s. There can be 
little doubt about the answer. 
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RAMON 
VINAY 





ORN in Chile and raised in France, Ramon 

Vinay began his musical career in Mexico, 
not as a tenor, but as a baritone and as the 
co-impressario of a small Mexican touring 
opera company. When this company’s tenor 
refused to go on for a scheduled performance, 
Mr. Vinay decided to sing the role in his place. 
Mr. Vinay’s consequent success proved to be 
the turning point in his career, and he dis- 
covered that his voice was properly a tenor. 

After his successful American debut with the 
New York City Opera in 1945, he was of- 


fered a contract by the Metropolitan Opera 
and he became a member of the company 4 
year later. 

Among his most important achievements have 
been his many appearances in the Wagnerian 
festivals at Bayreuth. Included in the roles 
he has sung there are Tristan, Parsifal, ‘Tann- 
hiuser, and Siegmund. Aside from these ap- 
pearances he has sung Otello in the Salzburg 
Festival and performed at the Holland Festival, 
Covent Garden, and La Scala. He made his 
Brazilian debut in Rio de Janeiro. Other cn- 
gagements include appearances with the Mag: 
gio Fiorentino, the Bilbao Festival in Spain, 
and the opera companies at Palermo, Genoa, 
Rome, and Naples. He has sung with lewd: 
ing orchestras, including the New York Phil: 
harmonic-Symphony and the Cleveland Or 
chestra. 

Mr. Vinay can be heard on RCA Vicor 
records in the title role of Verdi's “Otell»”, 
which is conducted by Arturo Toscanini «1d 
was recorded during the famous broadc: st. 
The tenor has also recorded excerpts from | '1¢ 
same opera for Columbia Records. (Pho o- 
graph by Houston Roger, London) 
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Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
ate, as a contribution to Ameri- 
con prestige abroad, the New York 
City Ballet found a large audience 
a the City Center on Nov. 8 eager 
to salute the opening of its fall 
sason. This year, the company is 
presenting miscellaneous programs 
intil Dec. 8 and then performing 
Ceorge Balanchine’s “Nutcracker” 
i1 a holiday series until Jan. 1. 
Maria ‘Tallchief, who had been 
«bsent for a year on loan to the 
ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, ap- 
peared with Andre Eglevsky in the 
“Sylvia” Pas de Deux, of Balan- 
chine. Her reception left no doubt 
ws to how sorely she had been 
missed and how happy the audi- 
ence was to see her back with the 
company. It was also good to 
welcome back Yvonne Mounsey 
who had also been absent from 
the company for a_ year. 


OME from a European tour 
that had been cited by John 
S 


Miss 
Mounsey had one of the leading 
roles in Balanchine’s “Serenade”. 
Another element of novelty was 
the appearance of the gifted young 
Negro dancer Arthur Mitchell in 
Balanchine's “Western Symphony”, 
in the solo role in the fourth move- 
ment usually taken by Jacques 
d’Amboise. The fourth ballet of 
the evening was Jerome Robbins’ 
“Age of Anxiety”. Hugo Fiorato 
conducted all four scores. 


Hayden Outstanding 


Miss ‘Tallchief danced with the 
technical authority one takes for 
granted in her case, but since she 
was much more her gracious self 
on the next evening, I shall reserve 
my special compliments for that 
appearance. Mr. Eglevsky was a 
gallant partner and was in excel- 


lent form in his solos. In Balan- 
chine’s ever-lovely and moving 
“Serenade”, the dancing of Melis- 


sa Hayden was outstanding. Miss 
Hayden seems to be having one of 
those gala seasons that come to 
artists every now and then—seasons 
when they seem to outdo them- 
selves. She is dancing with all of 
her previous brilliance, dramatic 
power, and individuality, but with 
a new lyricism, classic elegance, and 
flow of phrase. The performances 
of Diana Adams and the others 
should not go unpraised. 

Leading roles in “Age of Anx- 
iety” were taken by Tanaquil Le- 
Clercq, Francisco Moncion, Todd 
Bolender, and Roy Tobias. Cer- 
tainly they and the rest of the 
cast gave wholeheartedly of them- 
selves, but I must confess that I 
still find this ballet weak, un- 
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Maria Tall- 
chief and 
Francisco 
Moncion in 
Balanchine's 


“Firebird” 


Robbins’ 


even, and unconvincing. 
choreography, despite some inspired 
passages, seems to lack both focus 
and continuity, and the Leonard 
Bernstein score is trivial, sentimen- 
tal and hopelessly inadequate to 


its ambitious theme. But the au- 
dience happily did not feel about 
the work as I do, for a long ova- 
tion testified to its approval. Mr. 
Mitchell danced exuberantly in 
“Western Symphony”, and the rest 
of the cast romped through it with 
equal animation and good humor. 
Since it is not a work that is close 
to my heart (the score, indeed, 
makes me quite ill), perhaps the 
most gallant thing to do is to re- 
port that the performance was ani- 
mated and that the audience loved 
it. 

First of the season's three novel- 
ties was George Balanchine's Pas 
de Dix, to music from Glazounoff’s 
“Raymonda” with costumes by Este- 
ban Frances. It had its -world 
premiere on Nov. 9, with Miss ‘Tall- 
chief and Mr. Eglevsky in the lead- 
ing roles, ably assisted by Barbara 
Fallis, Constance Garfield, Jane 
Mason, Barbara Walczak, Shaun 
O'Brien, Roy Tobias, Roland Vaz- 
quez, and Jonathan Watts. Pas 
de Dix is one of Balanchine's 
handsomest and most ingenious 
showpicces. He has varied the 
elements in this divertissement in 
a way that enhances its brilliance, 
and he has exploited the Hungar- 
ian flavor of the music in_ his 
choreography, notably in Miss Tall- 
chief's scintillating variation in 
the manner of a czardas. 

In this work, Miss Tallchief ra- 
diated her full charm, and _ her 
dancing was a miracle of precision 
and bravura. Mr. Eglevsky was 
again an admirable partner and he 
rose to the challenge of his dif- 
ficult solo with especial élan. Miss 
Fallis and Miss Garfield performed 
their witty solos zestfully; Miss 
Mason and Miss Walczak were 
equally polished in their charming 
pas de deux; and their male part- 
ners were only slightly less fin- 
ished in a dashing pas de quatre. 
The Frances costumes were tasteful 
and colorful, adding to the luster 
of the performance, beautifully 
lighted by Jean Rosenthal. Leon 
Barzin, who took over the orches- 
tra on this second evening, con- 
ducted with animation. 

Nor was the new work the only 
happy experience of this evening 
Seldom has Balanchine’s “Four 
Temperaments” had so uniformly 
inspired a_ performance. Diana 
Adams should be singled out for 
especial praise, because she danced 


NEW YORK CITY BALLET 


Pas de Dix, Souvenirs, Jeux d’Enfants are season’s novelties; 


Maria Tallchief returns after year’s absence 


By Rosert SaBin 


the Fourth Variation: Choleric, a 
role that is by no means sympa- 
thetic to her personality or char- 
acteristic style of movement, with 
superb power. Miss Adams is not 
merely one of the most musical 
and gracious dancers in the New 
York City Ballet, she is one of its 
most dramatically versatile and im- 
aginative artists. Melissa Hayden 
was breathtaking in the Sanguinic 


Variation, and both Herbert Bliss 
and Todd Bolender danced their 
familiar solos with maximum ex- 


pressiveness. The spark jumped 
also to the performances of Ba 
lanchine’s “La Valse” and of Rob 
bins’ “The Pied Piper”. As the 
doomed girl in “La Valse”, Tana- 
quil LeClercq gave a_ hair-raising 
performance, ably partnered by 
Nicholas Magallanes; and she was 
equally vivid in the utterly dif- 
ferent setting of “The Pied Piper”, 
in which the first pas de deux was 
tenderly interpreted by Miss Adams 
and Mr. Magallanes. 


Samuel Barber Score 


Second of the season's novelties 
was Todd Bolender’s “Souvenirs”, 
which had its world premiere on 
Nov. 15, companioned by “Four 
Temperaments” and two Robbins 
ballets, ‘““The Cage” and “Fanfare”. 
“Souvenirs” is set to a score fash- 
ioned by Samuel Barber from some 
piano pieces written under the 
same title in 1953. It has a weird 
and wonderful set and costumes 
by Rouben Ter-Arutunian, which 
evoke “The Royal Palms Hotel, 
1914” in every feather, bead, and 
potted plant. Not since Charles 
Weidman’s “Flickers” has so hilar- 
iously funny a satire on the era of 
the vamp, the silent movie, and 
flamboyant female costume been 
seen on.our stages. Using elements 
of the bedroom farce, the Theda 
Bara thriller, and free fantasy, Mr. 
Bolender has fashioned a romp 
that is enormously entertaining if 
esthetically unimportant. ‘There is 
not much real dancing in it, but 
something is happening every sec- 
ond. As always, Jean Rosenthal’s 
lighting is tremendously helpful. 

The central figure of “Souven 
irs” is “The Woman”, a vamp in 
the grand tradition, excruciatingly 
personified by Irene Larsson. The 
scene in which she is assaulted (one 
scarcely knows who is assaulting 
whom) upon a couch by “The 
Man” (performed by John Man- 
dia) takes one straight back to the 
age of “A Fool There Was”, 
which can still be seen at the Mu 
seum of Modern Art. There are 
also a touching passage in which 








a young girl dreams that she _ is 
courted by a glamorous 
suitors; a wild chase from bedroom 
very much en désha 
billé; a devastating flirtation in the 
lobby; and a scene on the beach 
that Mr. ‘Ter-Arutunian a 
chance to show that he 
murderously clever with 
bathing suit as with the evening 
and bedroom attire of that fateful 
year. Edith Brozak, Ann Crowell, 
and Carolyn George took the roles 
of the Young Girls; Mr. Bolende 
and Mr. Tobias were Men About 
lown, in the nattiest manner; 
Jillana and Jonathan Watts were 
amusing as A Lady and Her Es 


series of 
to bedroom 
gives 


can be as 


the 1914 


cort; and all of the others in the 
large cast made the most of the 
lowbrow but delightful comedy. 


Barber's music is tepid, but it serves 
excellently as background for M1 
Bolender’s madcap work. 

Tanaquil LeClercq was nothing 
short of magnificent as The Novice 
in “The Cage” (which may well 
be Mr. Robbins’ masterpiece), and 
Yvonne Mounsey, back in her role 
as ‘The Queen, was equally com 
pelling; Nicholas Magallanes and 
John Mandia made the destruction 
of the male victims seem really 
pathetic; and the elec 
trifyingly intense in movement and 
dramatic projection. “Fanfare” 
was tossed off by the company in 
gala mood. In the role of the 
Harp, which she created, Miss 
Mounsey again demonstrated what 
and versatile artist she 


corps was 


a strong 
is. 

Third and last of the season's 
new ballets was “Jeux d’Enfants”, 
of which the choreography is the 
combined work of Balan 
chine, Barbara Milberg, and Fran 
cisco Moncion, which had its world 
premiere on Nov. 22. Bizet's suite 
is as charming as ever; the Est 


George 


ban Frances scenery and costumes 
are ingenious and lavish, if far 
too elaborate and cluttered; but 


alas, the choreography is the least 
noticeable element in this ballet 
Che work may be dismissed, with 
out injustice, as something for the 
baby balletomanes, and it should 
be added that they will probably 


enjoy it a great deal. For grown 
ups, who are more likely to want 
real dancing instead of panto- 
mime and _ tricks, the only inte 


esting episode is a pas de deux by 
the Doll and the Soldier, expertly 
danced by Melissa Hayden and Roy 
l obias. 

Massine’s “Jeux d’Enfants” 
fascinating décor and costumes by 
Miro), now 22 years old, 

(Continued on page 
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Qistrakh Lives Up 


To Reputation 


In American Debut 


David Oistrakh 
in Carnegie Hall for his 
American debut. 
visible at 
his accompanist, Vladimir 
Yampolsky 


HE long-awaited debut in this 
country of David Oistrakh, 
which literally has been years 
in the making, found Carnegie 
Hall packed to the gunwales on 
Nov. 20 with a_ breathlessly ex- 
pectant audience that seemed to 
include every violinist and most 
other prominent musicians who 
happened to be in town. The 
wait was not for nothing and the 
expectancy was richly rewarded, 
for Mr. Ojistrakh, a stocky, thin- 
haired, grimly serious-looking man 
in his forties, lived up fully to 
his reputation as not only the fore 
most violinist of Russia but one 
of the most awe-inspiring players 
of the violin in the world today. 
The rather pedestrian Beethoven 
Sonata, Op. 12, No. 1, while ably 
set forth, was only the shadow of 
things to come. It was with the 
Prokofieft Sonata in F minor (ded- 
icated to Mr. Oistrakh) that the 
full measure of the violinist’s gifts 
began to emerge. This work has 
a little of everything to disclose 
a player's versatility, or the lack 
of it. There are singing andantes, 
rapidly whispered runs con sordino, 
brilliant and difficult passages in 
double stops, a headlong Allegris- 
simo, and no end of complex ef.- 
fects for both the fingerboard and 
the bow which quickly distinguish 
the men from the boys in perform- 
ance. In a well-calculated crescen- 
do, there followed Tartini’s “Devil’s 
Trill” Sonata, the technical ar- 
duousness of which need not be re 


told here, and  Ysaye’s Sonata- 
Ballade, No. 3, a spectacular ora- 
tion for violin alone. 


In these three compositions, sup- 
plemented by Medtner’s Nocturne 
in C minor, Khachaturian’s Dance 
in B major, and Tchaikovsky's 
Valse Scherzo, Op. 34, Mr. Ois- 
trakh made clear that there is 
nothing in violin technique for the 
fingers or for the bow arm of 
which he is not the imperturbable 
master. One rarely encounters such 
solidity, sonorousness and ease com- 
bined with perfect intonation in 





NCAC Renamed 


National Concert and Art- 
ists Corporation will hence- 
forth be known as National 
Artists Corporation, accord- 
ing to an announcement by 


Luben Vichey, president of 
NCAC and Civic Concert 
Service. 











rehearses 


Barely 
the piano is 


two- and three-note stopping, such 
exactitude in rapid scale and_ar- 
peggio work; such control of tone 
as to eliminate all  scratchiness, 
laboriousness and overburdening 
of strings for which the greatest 
violinists often are forgiven under 
certain particularly trying circum 
stances. 

But Mr. Oistrakh is more than 
a technician. He has a full-bodied, 
warm, humanly inspired tone and 
a robustness of style sometimes 
reminiscent of the late Bronislaw 
Hubermann. He is a perfectionist, 
but in his perfection he has not 
lost soul nor the ability to com 
municate emotional feeling. He 
also can be slyly humorous and 
witty on demand, as in the Proko 
fieff and Khachaturian pieces. And 
he knows how to build to a climax 
of dramatic excitement through 
sheer virtuosity, as in the ‘Tartini. 


Yugoslav Ballet 
To Tour America 


The Yugoslav National Folk Ballet 
will visit the United States for the 
first time in January, 1956, The Mace- 
donian group, the first full company 
to come out of a former “iron cur 
tain” country, will tour for 15 weeks 
Emanuel Cuckov is artistic director of 
the company. One of four national 
groups of singers, dancers and mu- 
sicians under government sponsorship, 
it is known in its native land as Tanec. 
Charles E. Green and Lee V. Eastman 
of Consolidated Concerts will present 
the company in America in association 
with the International Music Institute. 

Of the company of 40, 24 are men 
who perform war dances, shepherd 
dances, hunting and harvesting dances, 
and dances of rebellion. Tanec origi- 
nated in the Macedonian mountains, 
and includes dances and music of 
archaic origin. Dramatic interludes 
and dance-dramas are included in the 
repertory. Traditional instruments 
used to accompany the dance include a 
pipe similar to that of the ancient 
Greek shepherd, a small lute-type in- 
strument, and bagpipes. 

As Tanets, the company was pre- 
sented last season at Sadler’s Wells, 
in association with the British Arts 
Council. The group also performed 
in Paris; Trieste; Alexandria, Egypt; 
and Switzerland; in addition they 
have just completed their second sea- 
son in Israel, having been recalled 
there after a two-month run last Jan- 
uary and February. Tanec closed the 
Third International Ljubljana (the 
dance festival of Yugoslavia) in July. 
It comes to this country under the 
sponsorship of the State of Mace- 
donia in co-operation with the Yugo- 
slay Government. 

A New York stage performance is 
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The audience was tumultuous in 
its applause and, ol course, was re 
warded with encores.—RONALD EYER 


Second Recital 


Having made a_ triumphant 
American debut on Novy. 20, David 
Oistrakh 


could relax and enjoy 
himself in his second recital in Car 
negie Hall, on Nov. 23. Once 
again, the audience was studded 
with eminent violinists. Fritz 


Kreisler was sitting across the aisle 
from me; Nathan Milstein was only 
a few rows away: and wherevet 
one looked one saw distinguished 
figures of the world of the arts. 
Small wonder, for Mr. Oistrakh is 
a magician. I knew of his tran- 
scendent technical power, his fine 
taste, his formidable musical in- 
tellect. But what came through 
“in the flesh” were a simple dig- 
nity, human warmth, and personal 


promised in January, according to Mr 
Green. Elsewhere in the country, 
there will be outdoor as well as indoor 
performances, because _ traditionally, 
the dances are held for the entire vil- 
lage, out of doors. 


Feature Length Film 
Of Ballet To Be Shown 


“The Ballet of Romeo and Juliet”, 
first feature film of a complete ballet, 
will be presented in the United States 
this winter by S. Hurok, in association 
with Tohan Pictures Company. The 
color production features Galina Ula 
nova and the Bolshoi Ballet Corps, 
and runs for 96 minutes. The music 
is based on the ballet score by Pro- 
kofie ff. 

The picture was produced and di 
rected by Arnshstam and L. La- 
vrovsky for Mosfilm Productions, on 


Illingworth 


Elsie Hlingworth has been elected 
vice-president of the newly renamed 
National Artists Corporation. In the 
concert management field for 30 years, 
Miss Illingworth has been a booking 


agent with the organization for the 
past 25 years. 

Miss Illingworth has announced 
that, despite her election to the 


NAC board, she will still continue to 
give her personal attention to the 
artists and ensembles she has served 
for so many years and that she an- 
ticipates a fine season for them in 
1956-57. 


Elected NAC 


magnetism that are quite as 
prec-ous as those loftier impersonal 


qualities. As Kreisler used to, Mr. 
Oistrakh can hold thousands of 
listeners in almost agonized con- 


centration with one exquisitely 
molded and sustained tone, which 
seems to sum up a lifetime of ex. 
perience. 

The program opened with an in 
gratiating Sonata in D major by 
Jean Marie Leclair. With a dis. 
creet, if uninhibited, use of yi- 
brato, and with the utmost cle. 
gance of phrasing and expressive. 


ness of tone, Mr. Oistrakh made 
this music sing and dance as it 
should. — Especially beguiling was 


his marvelous double-stopping in 
the final Tambourin (Allegro vi- 
vace). It was as light, as delicat«ly 
colored, as any simple line could 
have been. 

Mr. Oistrakh performed Beet! o- 
ven’s Romance in F major nob y, 
though one missed the orchest:a 
accompaniment, especially — sine 
Vladimir Yampolsky had not yt 
warmed up, and the piano to 


sounded hard and tubby. In the 
Brahms D minor Sonata the to 
artists were more completely n 


rapport. For once, the tragic | 
tensity, the sense of death, the 


finite compassion that are implicit 
-in this work were clearly reflect: d 
in a masterly interpretation tht 


blended passion with melancho 
Prokofietf’s Sonata No. 2, Op. 941, 
gave both violinist and pianist 0) 
portunities for extraordinarily bi 
liant as well as poignant playin 
and in Szymanowski’s “Fountain 
Arethusa” and the Ysaye arrang 
ment of Saint-Saéns’ “Etude « 
forme de valse” Mr. Oistrak 
proved that there is literally not! 
ing that he cannot do with the vi 
lin. Everyone stayed for the e1 
cores. —R. 


location in the Crimea. An Englis 
language version is being prepared f: 
an American premiere shortly aft 
the first of the year. 

“The Ballet of Romeo and Juliet 
was awarded the Grand Prize for tl 
“most poetic film” by the jury of tl 
Cannes Film Festival this year. 


John Barnett To Direct 
Pacific Coast Festival 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF John 
Darnett has been appointed director 
of the Pacific Coast Music Festival 
to be held in late June, 1956, and 1957 
He succeeds Leighton Rollins, wh: 
has resigned after directing the fes 
tival’s third season this past fall 
Mr. Barnett was made music directo 
of the Hollywood Bowl in 1953. He 
is also serving in his tenth season a 
conductor of the Los An 
geles Philharmonic 


associate 


Vice-President 





Blackstone Studios 
Elsie Illingworth 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Chicago 

Y now it must be apparent to 

the rest of the nation that the 

furore over the performances 

of opera by Lyric Theater in Chi- 

cago is no mere Chamber of Com- 
merce effusion. 

The crescendo of enthusiasm for 
“] Puritani” and “Aida” earlier in 
the week exploded to a fortissimo 
ovation for the principals in Ver- 
di’s “Il Trovatore” on Nov. 5. The 
audience began it after Azucena’s 
“Condotta ell’era” in Act II, 
Scene 1, magnificently sung by Ebe 
Stignani, with applause and shouts 
that lasted about four minutes. It 
was a tremendous tribute to a lady, 
a veteran of the operatic stage, 
who won the hearts of the audience 
by her personality as well as by 
her artistry. After this the opera 
am! its singers were “in”. 

igain Maria Callas must be 
singled out for special mention for 
her singing and acting. Although 
her “Tacea la notte” showed some 
tir dness in her voice, her comeback 
in Act IV bordered on the miracu- 
lois. At the close of “D’amor 
su!!’ ali rosee” she received a show- 
stopping ovation and her death 
scone was perfection itself. The 
slowly rising arch of the phrase 
“Frima che d’altri” will not soon 
be forgotten. 

Jussi Bjoerling fully justified his 
ra.ing as premier tenor. His love 
song in Act IIT was lyricism at its 
best, and his “Di quella pira” glit- 
tered as brilliantly as his flashing 
sword. The darkly handsome Et- 
tore Bastianini suited the role of 
the vengeful Count Di Luna to a 
“i: one wished that the rigidity 
o! the character had not been too 
apparent in “Il balen”. The rich 
voices of William Wilderman and 
Eunice Alberts distinguished the 
roles of Ferrando and Inez. The 
orchestra under the capable direc- 
tion of Nicola Rescigno was virile 
vet restrained. Not since the old 


Cherubini’s Rarely Heard 


Medea Presented 


By American Opera Group 


HE American Opera Society 
demonstrated its unique value 
in our musical life with a per- 
formance of Cherubini’s “Medea”, 
probably the first in this country, 
on Nov. 8 in Town Hall. Al- 
though Cherubini was one of the 
most distinguished musicians of his 
time (1760-1842) and a prolific com- 
poser of both operatic and ecclesias- 
tical music (for some time he head- 
ed the Paris Conservatoire and he 
was one of the few composers to 
enjoy the respect of his contem- 
porary Beethoven), he is an all 
but forgotten figure today as an 
opera composer although two 
Masses, a symphony, a quartet, and 
a vocal piece are currently avail- 
able on records. 
“Medea” is of a __ physical 
stature to fit the Metropolitan or 


December 1, 1955 


rescendo of 





Enthusiasm 


reets Chicago Opera: 
allet Presents Novelties 


By Howarp TALLEY 


days of Caruso was there such 
rapport between listeners and per- 
formers. 

With “La Bohéme” on Nov. 7 
it was much the same story: sold- 
out house, show-stopping applause 
for a_ brilliant cast headed by 
Renata Tebaldi, Giuseppe Di Ste- 
fano, Tito Gobbi, Nicola  Rossi- 
Lemeni, and Gloria Lind, and with 
the veteran Tullio Serafin conduct- 
ing. Richard origi, as Schaunard, 
completed the quartet of Bohem- 
ians, a quartet that one knowing 
opera-goer declared was the finest 
he had ever heard. Miss Tebaldi’s 
Mimi was as restrained as her Aida 
was tumultuous; at the big mo- 
ments, however, she had plenty of 
voice to pour out into the vast 
auditorium. It was a pleasure to 
see and hear in Mr. Di Stefano 
a tenor who was ardent and youth- 
ful in looks and voice. 

At the repetition of “Boheme”, 
on Nov. 9, Miss Lind as Musetta 
toned down her performance con- 
siderably. Her shenanigans with 
Mr. Gobbi in the third-act quartet 
provided an animated and decora- 
tive counterpoint to the sustained 
lyricism of Mimi and Rodolfo. In 
both performances Lloyd Harris was 
a believably bibulous and lecherous 
Benoit. Mr. Rossi-Lemeni, as Col- 


Soloists in 


“Medea”: 


line, sang a most moving and ex- 
pressive apostrophe to his old coat. 

Singing the title role of ‘““Madama 
Butterfly” for the first time, on 
Nov. 11, Miss Callas created an- 
other of her unforgettable _ por- 
traits, one with which she should 
be more completely identified when 
she has sung it a few more times. 
Her first act was small-scale, even 
tentative at times. She seemed to 
have difhculty in cutting through 
the orchestral web. But when the 
duet got under way, she and Mr. 
Di Stefano, as Pinkerton, poured 
out glorious floods of sound that 
reminded one of the Rethberg 
Gigli team at the Metropolitan in 
the 1920s. Other sopranos’ have 
achieved greater dramatic and vo- 
val impact in the second act; un- 
doubtedly Miss Callas will improve 
on her interpretation at subsequent 
performances. 

Because of the great demand for 
tickets, an extra performance of the 
Puccini opera was announced for 
Nov. 17. The entire house was 
sold out in an hour and 38 min- 
utes after the box-ofhice sale began. 
Before leaving “Butterfly”, Robert 
Weede should be commended for 
his sympathetic portrayal of the 
American consul. 

The first “Rigoletto”, on Nov. 12, 


Eileen Farrell, and James McCracken 


any big opera house, but it re- 
mained for the American Opera 
Society, under the able direction of 
Arnold U. Gamson, to bring it to 
us first in a concert-style perform- 
ance within the confines of Town 
Hall. Such is the reputation of 
Mr. Gamson and his cohorts for 
earnest and absorbing perform- 
ances of unusual works that the 
auditorium was filled by one of 
the most distinguished musical au- 
diences in New York. 

The opera is, of course, based 
upon the familiar Greek tragedy, 
but in this version Medea is more 
a sorrowful, bereft woman than a 
frenzied demon. ‘The role itself 
is one of the most arduous and 
demanding in dramatic soprano lit- 
erature (not forgetting Norma). It 
requires a volume and quality of 





voice plus a formidable technique 
that rarely are found in a single 
throat today. It was found on this 
occasion, however, splendorous and 
intoxicatingly beautiful, in the 
throat of Eileen Farrell. Miss Far 
rell, who surely is one of the great 
sopranos of our day, scaled the 
craggy and stormy heights of 
Cherubini’s formidable score with 
an effortless aplomb and authority 
that brought cheers from the au 
dience. 

Laurel Hurley, as Princess 
Glauce, and Martha Lipton, substi- 
tuting for Rosalind Elias as Neris, 
gave worthy support to the title 
role and brought a high order of 
vocalization to their own solo pas- 
sages. The masculine roles, essayed 
by Norman Scott, as Creon, and 
James McCracken, as Jason, were 


was a veritable triumph for Tito 
Gobbi in the title role and for 
Teresa Stich-Randall as Gilda. Mr. 
Gobbi had given a foretaste of his 
vocal and dramatic caliber in 
“Aida” (Amonasro) and “Boheme” 
(Marcello), but, as Rigoletto, he 
was the jeering jester, the loving 
and tender father, the avenger of 
his daughter’s dishonor, and the 
broken-hearted man who lost his 
one precious possession in Gilda’s 
death. He projected all these 
moods with an extraordinary range 
of vocal dynamics and expression. 

Miss Stich-Randall sang’ with 
Melba-like sweetness but never 
failed to be heard over the orches 
tra. The wonted beauty of Mr. 
Bjoerling’s voice was not much in 
evidence at first, but he made up 
for this by flinging some clarion 
high B’s into the second balcony 
in “La donna é mobile”. 

Mr. Wilderman impresses on 
more and more by his vocal am 
plitude and richness and by his 
graphic characterization, in this 
case, in the role of Sparafucile 
Kenneth Smith in bearing and voice 
delivered Monterone’s curse, giving 
Rigoletto ample cause to cower in 
abject terror. A notable feature in 
all of these Lyric Theater perform 
ances is the number of fine voices 
allotted to even the smallest roles. 

The first “Faust” of the season 
was heard on Nov. 15 with Miss 
Carteri as Marguerite, Mr. Bjoerling 
as Faust, Mr. Rossi-Lemeni as 
Mephistopheles, Mr. Weede as Val 
entin, Mignon Dunn as Siébel, and 
Eunice Alberts as Martha. Mi 
Serafin gave a slow-paced but au 
thoritative reading of the score. 
For the first time within recent 
memory the final chorus of salva 
tion was uncut and the closing, 
solemn measures of the original 
score were restored, thanks to the 
veteran conductor. 

Miss Carteri, certainly one of the 


(Continued on page 26 
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(left to right) Norman Scott, Laurel Hurley, Martha Lipton. 


impressively realized. The rela 
tively small mixed chorus, trained 
by Walter Baker, contributed tell 
ingly to the general excellence ol 
the performance, as did the orches 
tra for whom the composer provid 
ed some beautifully textured and 
remarkably prophetic scoring in the 
romantic manner. 

The only adverse criticism to be 
made is that the orchestra some 
times seemed too loud or too prom 
inent, but that probably was mor 
a matter of acoustics than of dy 
namics since the players were on 
the stage rather than in the pit, 
from whence we are accustomed to 
hearing opera orchestras. 

Because of the unusual success 
of this performance, it was repeat 
ed on Nov. 26. RONALD EYER 
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Philharmonic Names 
1956-57 Conductors 


Dimitri Mitropoulos has been re- 
appointed musical director of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
for the 1956-57 season, his sixth year 
in this capacity. Franco Autori ‘will 
again be associate conductor of the 
orchestra. : 

Paul Paray and Leonard Bernstein 
have been engaged as guest conduc- 
tors of the Philharmonic during the 
1956-57 season. Mr. Bernstein first 
conducted the Philharmonic in 1943, 
and was guest conductor last in 1951. 
Mr. Paray has been musical director 
of the Detroit Symphony since the 
1952-53 season. 

Guest conductors re-engaged for 
next season include Bruno Walter, 
Guido Cantelli, and Max Rudolf, An- 
dré Kostelanetz will again direct the 
orchestra in four special Saturday 
night concerts. 

George Szell, musical director of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, who has ap- 
peared regularly as guest conductor 
of the orchestra since the 1944-45 
season, plans to meet conducting en- 
gagements in Europe and will not 
be available during the Philharmonic 
season 

During the current season, Mr. Mi- 
tropoulos will take over the concerts 
between Dec. 26 and Jan. 8, replacing 
Guido Cantelli, who will be in Milan 
to conduct the opening performance 
of Mozart's “Cosi fan tutte”, on Dec. 
26, in the recently completed chamber- 
opera theater of La Scala. Mr. Can- 
telli had declined an invitation to 
conduct the premiere production be- 
cause of his Philharmonic commit- 
ments. Mr. Mitropoulos recommended 
that the Philharmonic release Mr. 
Cantelli for this performance and vol- 
unteered to add the extra two weeks of 
rehearsals and concerts in New York 
to his own schedule. Mr, Cantelli will 
conduct his first Philharmonic concert 
of the season on Jan, 12. 


Wagner Concert 
To Aid Bayreuth 


A benefit all-Wagner concert, com- 
memorating the 80th anniversary of 
ihe Bayreuth Festival Theater, will be 
given at Carnegie Hall on Jan. 15, 
1956, by the American Friends of 
Jayreuth, with the assistance of the 
New York Federation of Music Clubs. 
Excerpts from seven operas will be 
performed by the Symphony of the 
Air, conducted by Rudolf Kempe, and 
the following soloists: Astrid Varnay, 
soprano; Regina Resnik, mezzo-so- 
prano; Ramon Vinay, tenor; Paul 
Schoeffler, baritone; and George Lon- 
don, bass-baritone. Concert proceeds 
will be contributed for restoration and 
repairs of the Bayreuth 


re Festival 
Theater 


Juilliard Quartet 
On European Tour 


The Juilliard String Quartet is now 
touring ten European countries, with 
the largest itinerary ever undertaken 
by an American chamber-musie en- 
semble. It takes the group through 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Holland, 
Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, 
France, and England; has included 
the Salzburg and Berlin Festivals: 
and will have included over 60 per- 
formances by the time the tour ends 
in December. Judging from the first 
press reports, the tour so far has been 
a brilliant success 


Bills To Charter National 
Music Council Introduced 


_A bill to grant a Congressional 
Charter to the National Music Coun 
cil was introduced in the first session 
of the &4th Congress, on June 30, 
by Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr., of 
New Jersey Senator Herbert H. 
Lehman of New York introduced a 
similar bill in the Senate on July 28. 
Both bills will be held over for ac- 
tion in the forthcoming session of 


The passages of this leg- 


Congress. 
islation will mean governmental 
recognition for the work of the 
Council and its many member organ- 
izations, but does not provide for 
any governmental control over coun- 
cil activities, or government subsidy 
for its work. 


Cincinnati Announces 
May Festival Plans 


CINCINNATI.—Two world premieres 
and two United States premieres will 
be given at the 1956 Cincinnati May 
Festival, May 7-12. In the first cate- 
gory are Wallace Berry’s “Spoon 
River”, song cycle for baritone and 
soprano, with Leontyne Price and 
William Warfield, soloists; and Felix 
Labunski’s “Images of Youth”, for 
two soloists and a chorus of 500 chil 
dren. In the second category are Brit- 
ten’s “Gloriana”, to be given on May 
8, without stage sets and costumes, 
with Inge Borkh, Irene Jordan, John 
\lexander, Donald Gramm, Theodor 
Uppman, and Morley Meredith; and 
Franz Reizenstein’s “Voices of the 
Night”, with Irene Jordan and The 
odor Uppman as soloists. 

Other compositions on the five con 
certs, of which Josef Krips will con 
duct four and Thor Johnson one, are 
Bruckner’s F minor Mass, with Naomi 
Farr, Nell Rankin, John Alexander, 
and Morley Meredith; Beethoven's 
“Ah, Perfido”, sung by Inge Borkh; 
Mozart’s “Thamos, King of Egypt”, 
with Morley Meredith; Mozart's 
“Jupiter” Symphony, in the May 7 
program; Vaughan Williams’ Far 
tasia on a Theme by Tallis, Fauré’s 
“Requiem”, with Naomi Farr and 
Donald Gramm, on May 10, with the 
Reizenstein premiere; Dett’s “Order- 
ing of Moses”, with Leontyne Price, 
Carol Brice, and William Warfield; 
excerpts from Gershwin’s “Porgy and 
Bess”, with the Berry and Labunski 
premieres on May 11; Moussorgsky’s 
Polish Scene from Act III of “Boris 
Godounoff”, with Nell Rankin, John 
Alexander, and Donald) Gramm; 
Richard Strauss’s “Wanderer’s Sturm- 
lied”, excerpts from “Elektra”, with 
Inge Borkh, Ellen Faull, and Alex- 


ander Welitsch, May 12. M. L 


Pierre Cochereau 
To Visit United States 


Pierre Cochereau, organist of Notre 
Dame, Paris, will make his first 
American concert tour in May, 1956, 
under the auspices of Concert Man- 
agement Roberta Bailey. 


Florida Group Has New Home 
In Seventh Season 


Sarasota, Fra.—The Florida West 
Coast Symphony, under the perma- 
nent direction of Alexander Bloch, 
will begin its seventh season on Dec. 
10. Three pairs of concerts are sched- 
uled, to be divided between Sarasota 
and Bradenton. Three children’s con- 


certs have also been announced. The 
newly erected Florida West Coast 
Symphony Rehearsal Hall, at Sara- 
sota Civic Center, was dedicated on 
Nov. 6. The masonry and glass struc- 
ture will also be the administrative 
home of the orchestra. The audi- 
torium, which seats about 290, is also 
serving for chamber-music and solo 
programs, lectures, and other activ- 
ities, 


Chamber Ensembles 
To Tour America 


The Vienna Octet and the Smetana 
Quartet will make their first Ameri- 
can tours during the 1956-57 season, 
under the auspices of Concert Asso- 
ciates, Inc. The Vienna Octet is com- 
posed of first-desk wind and string 
men of the Vienna Philharmonic, and 
is headed by the orchestra’s concert- 
master, Willi Boskowsky. The Sme- 
tana Quartet, from Prague, is the 
first instrumental ensemble from _ be- 
hind the Iron Curtain to accept an 
invitation to play here. 

The Quartetto Italiano and _ the 
Quintetto Boccherini will return to 
the United States after an absence 
of one year. 

Philippe Entremont, 21-year-old 
French pianist, will return to America 
for his third tour. Zara Nelsova, Ca- 
nadian-born cellist, and Betty Allen, 
mezzo-soprano, will also appear here 
during the 1956-57 season. All of the 
above groups and artists are under the 
management of Concert Associates, 
Inc. 


Parade of American Music 
To Be Held in February 


The National Federation of Music 
Clubs will present a second month- 
long Parade of American Music, in 
February, according to Mrs. Ronald 
\. Dougan, National President of 
the lederation. Mrs. Ada Holding 
Miller, who conceived the Parade 
idea, will direct the project. Last 
February, member clubs gave over 
5,000 all-American programs, with 
the cooperation of colleges and uni 
versities, orchestras and leading con 
cert artists. 


Mozart and Beethoven Films 
In Production 


VIENNA.—Scenes are being shot for 
the new motion picture based on Mo- 
zart’s life. Oskar Werner is cast in 
the title role. Other actors are 
Johanna Matz, Gertrud Kueckelmann, 
Angelica Hauff, and Erich Kunz, 
baritone of the Vienna State Opera. 
Irmgaard Seefried, Anton Dermota, 
Erika Koth, Gottlob Frick, and Else 
Liebesberg, all of the Vienna State 
Opera, will have singing parts. The 
choir of the Vienna State Opera will 
sing the choruses. Isolde Ahlgrimm 
will perform the piano parts on an in- 
strument built to specifications of one 
of Mozart's pianos. The scenario has 





area in New York City. 


music, drama, light opera, 


Kirstein. 





Rockefeller Heads Arts Center Committee 


COMMITTEE, headed by John D. Rockefeller 3d, has 

been formed to explore the feasibility of a large-scale musi 
cal-arts center as part of the Lincoln Square redevelopment 
‘The new committee was established 
at the joint suggestion of the boards of directors of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony and the Metropolitan Opera, 
both of which had earlier committed the organizations to a 
move to the Lincoln Square area. 
the concept of a project to include ballet, concerts, chamber 
and perhaps educational pro 
grams, the committee will study the proper organizational 
relationships of the participating groups, and the best methods 
of financing such a project. Others serving on the committee 
include Floyd G. Blair, Arthur A. 
Jackson, Irving S. Olds, Charles M. Spofford, Wallace K. 
Harrison, Robert Blum, Devereux C. Josephs, and Lincoln 


In addition to exploring 


Houghton, Jr. C. D. 








been written by the producer of the 
film, K. Martl, from a short story by 
the Austrian poet F. Habeck. 

The film version of Beethoven's 
“Fidelio” has been completed — in 
Vienna, according to Myer P. Beck, 
American representative of Wien 
Film, the picture’s producer. Richard 
Holm played and sang Florestan, 
while Claude Nollier, of the Comédie 
Francaise, acted Leonora, with the 
singing dubbed in. The opera is con- 
ducted by Fritz Lehmann. 


Allen To Sponsor 
Macbeth Group 


Kenneth Allen Associates will pre- 
sent a production of Shakespeare's 
“Macbeth” on tour for a minimum of 
six weeks next season. The product on 
is that of the Shakespearewrig! ts 
currently to be seen at the Jan I us 
Auditorium in New York. It was pro 
duced by Don H. Goldman, who |ias 
also produced four other Shakespe: re 
works—“Twelfth Night”, “Othell” 
“The Merchant of Venice”, and “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream’. In mn xt 
season’s presentation, Albert B. Goas 
will be associated with the Shal 
spearewrights. 

The tour, which will be primar ly 
of the concert circuit of colleges, v 
be made by a company of 30, inch 
ing 22 actors. All of the original c: st 
of the New York run that are avi 
able will appear, and they will tra: el 
by bus. Brian Shaw is the direct 
Willis Knighton the costumes 
prop designer. 


Gold and Fizdale 
Sign with Columbia 


Arthur Gold and Robert Fizda 
duo-pianists, have signed contracts 
perform under the exclusive manag 
ment of Columbia Artists Manag 
ment, Inc., under the personal dire 
tion of Andre Mertens, for all Nor! 
American engagements, including tho « 
under the auspices of Communi 
Concerts. The duo-pianists are in 
their tenth season of recitals. Th: 
have made regular coast-to-coast tou 
of the United States following the: 
New York debut in 1946, and ha 
performed in Europe for five season 


Pro Musica Antiqua 
To Tour Europe 


The New York Pro Musica Ai 
fiqua, under the direction of Noal 
Greenberg, will make a_ three-montli, 
ten-country tour of Europe from 
April 1 through June 25, 1956, spor 
sored by the International Exchange 
Program of the American National 
Theater and Academy. Approximately 
55 concerts will be given in England, 
France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Greec 
Yugoslavia, Austria, West Germany, 
and Switzerland. 


Howard Mitchell Wins 
Music Council Award 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Howard 
Mitchell, conductor of the National 
Symphony, has been named _ recipient 
ot a National Music Council award, a 
the conductor who had done the mos! 
for American music in the 1954-5 
season. The award, which is Mr. 
Mitchell’s second from the council 
will be made by Howard Hanson 
president, at a concert during the sub 
scription series of the orchestra’s cur 
rent season, 


New Concert Hall 
Opens in Cologne 

COLOGNE The new  Guerzenic! 
Festival Hall was inaugurated on Oct 
2. Built to replace the building de 
stroyed during the war, it is in modert 


architectural style, and contains inte 


rior decorations by leading contempo 
rary artists. The large concert hall 
seating 1,000 persons, has a stage larg: 
enough to accommodate a large choru 
and orchestra, while the smaller Isa 
bellan Hall, designed for chamber mu 
sic and solo recitals, seats 250 persons 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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National Association of Music Schools 


Holds 31st Annual Convention 


St. Louis 
HE 31st annual meeting of the 
([ Nationa Association of Schools 
of Music was held here at Ho- 
tel jefferson, Nov. 25-26, with about 
250 persons, including many of the 
country’s leading music educators, 
in attendance. More than 200 
me uber universities, colleges and 
conservatories were represented, 
Officers elected for next year 
were: president, E. William Doty, 
dewn of music department, Uni 
versity of ‘Texas; vice-president, 
Re Underwood, director of di- 
vison of arts, Michigan State Col 
leg °. Re-elected as secretary was 
Buenet C. Tuthill, director of 
M mphis College of Music, and as 
tre isurer, Frank B. Jordan, dean of 
Diike University College of Fine 
Als. 
\dmitted to NASM membership, 
wi h qualification to award the AB 


desree in) music were Arkansas 
St.te ‘Teachers College, Conley, 
Wk.; Georgia State College for 


Women, Milledgeville, Ga 
fild College, McMinnville, 
Scuthern University, Baton Rouge, 
Li.; Kansas State College, Man 
hattan, Kan. Approved for the 
awarding of master’s degree in mu- 
si were West Virginia University, 
lexas Christian University, and the 
Kansas City Conservatory ‘of Music. 
Retiring president Harrison Kel 
ler, president of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston, pre 
sided at the first general session. 
Mr. Harrison, in an address, 
pointed out that with the expand- 


; Lin 
Ore.; 





ing musical consciousness and_ in- 
terest in the United States today 
there is a constantly diminishing 


opportunity in = general for the 


performing musician. He urged 
that this conflict be resolved 
on a basis of stability by such 
things as civic financial sup 


port of symphony orchestras. He 
added that the need for profes- 
sional musicians must be based on 
the number and quality of the 
listening audience. He further ex- 
plained that an orchestra should 
not be maintained where there is 
no appreciative audience. 


Petrillo Statement 


Mr. Keller took issue with a re 
cent statement of James C. Petrillo, 
president of the American Federa 
tion of Musicians, that parents 
should not rear their children to 
be professional musicians or “the 
kids will starve” 

Perhaps the schools, Mr. Keller 
said, are channeling too many stu- 
dents into the field of professional 
music performance while a demand 
exists for them in allied fields such 
as music education. A more 
stringent screening of students is 
needed, he added. Further, he 
said that the present collaboration 
between schools and symphony or- 
chestras, permitting the musician to 
maintain the dual role of teacher 
and performer, is one of the few 
supports for such orchestras. 
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Sievers Photo 


Past and present officers of the National Association of Schools of 


Music at the 31st annual convention, in St. 


Price Doyle, a past president; 


Louis. From the left: 


Frank B. Jordan, re-elected treas- 


urer; Roy Underwood, new vice-president; Harrison Keller, retir- 


ing president; E. William Doty, 


newly elected president; Earl 


V. Moore, a past president; Burnett Tuthill, re-elected secretary 


Mr. Keller also said that agencies 


that exploit music, such as radio 
and television, obtain far greater 
financial reward than the musi 
cians, who are the only ones ca 
pable of “bringing it to life’. He 
said also that music educators are 


concerned with the 
amount of fine music 
television. 

Howard Hanson, composer and 
director of the Eastman School of 
Music, in an address cautioned the 
educators that the arts have been 
in a state of decline in this age 
of science. But, he predicted, the 
arts, including music, will begin 
a real and apparent comeback be 
cause they and not the pure sciences 
provide mankind with — spiritual 
elevation. 

During the convention several 
delegates appeared on radio and 
television stations for panel dis- 
cussions. Mr. Hanson, Mr. Keller, 
and roe QO. Kuersteiner of Flor- 
ida State University discussed 
“What Is Wrong with American 
Music?” on one radio interview. On 
another, Mr. Underwood; George 
Howerton, dean of Northwestern 
University School of Music; and 
Earl V. Moore, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Mu 
sic, discussed “Music in Present 


diminishing 
on radio and 





Day Community Life’. On St. 
Louis’ educational television sta 
tion KETC the topic was “The 


Influence of Disk Jockeys on You” 
Participants were Kenneth — V. 
Kincheloe, director of Bradley 
University School of Music; Ed- 
ward Cording, director of Wheaton 
College Conservatory of Music; 
Fred Smith of the Cincinnati Con 
servatory of Music. 

Topics and panel participants at 
convention sessions were: ‘Trends 
in Opera Workshop Methods” 
(Hans Busch and Wolfgang Va 
cano, Indiana University; Joseph 
Blatt, University of Michigan); 
“Curriculum for the Private Music 
Teacher” (John Crowder, Uni 
versity of Arizona; Barrett Stout, 
Louisiana State University, and Mr. 
Kuersteiner). Sessions taking up 


the disparity existing between the 
professional and liberal-arts ap 
proach to music training had the 
following topics: “The Place of the 
Bachelor of Arts Degree in Music’ 
(Thomas Williams, Knox College, 
presiding); “At What Point is a 
Professional Degree Justified” 
(Raymond Kendall, University of 
Southern California); “A Pattern 


for Producing an Educated Man” 
(Mr. Doty). 

Each talk was followed by open 
discussion which pointed up the 
responsibility members feel from 
the fact that the National Com 


mission on Accreditation has desig 
nated the NASM as the association 
responsible for the approval of mu 
sic standards on a_ national basis. 


Recent Recitals 
In San Francisco 


San Francisco.—One must use the 
adjective perfect to describe the re 
cital by Elisabeth Schwarzkopf in the 


Curran Theater, which was the open- 
ing attraction of Spencer Barefoot's 
Celebrity Series 

The soprano, who had enchanted 


operagoers a few weeks previously, 
proved to a capacity audience (the 
house was sold out two weeks in ad 
vance) that she is the ideal recitalist 
in the soprano realm today. Her voice 


was always the vehicle for the song, 
never did the song become a vehicle 
for vocal display. She sang the texts 


as a fine actress might have read them, 
and the vocal line was projected as 
only a superb musician can do. She 
also convinced her audience that sing 
ing was an effortless joy. Paul Ula 
novsky, the accompanist, was an ex 
cellent co-artist. 

The Santa Cecilia Choir from Rome 
opened the California Civic Music and 


Arts Foundation Series in the Opera 
House. Except for the fact that the 
singing was beautifully done, it was 
a rather joyless occasion—the more 


doleful excerpts from the early litur- 
gical repertory unrelieved by more 
joyous ones. Bonaventura Somma’s 
direction was excellent. 

Erna Sack scored a success on Nov. 
5, singing lieder and the lyric reper 
toire for the most part. Her best 
singing was in the extremely high 


The delegates were guests at a 
subscription concert of the St. Louis 


Symphony. Nathan Milstein had 
to cancel his appearance as guest 
soloist at this pair of concerts be- 
cause of a knee injury and was re 
placed + Tossy Spivakovsky, who 
gave up his Thanksgiving with his 
family to fly to St. Louis to re 


hearse. Mr. Spivakovsky played 
the Mendelssohn E minor Violin 
Concerto and, as an encore, the 
24th Paganini Caprice. These con 
certs were conducted by the or 
chestra’s concertmaster and as 
sistant conductor, Harry Farbman 

At the closing session the group 
heard a panel discussion of ad 
ministrative policies for the award 
ing of scholarships as they affect 


relationships between 
and their impact upon the stu 
dent's attitude and responsibility 
Participants were Mr. Hanson, M1 
Underwood, Virginia Carty — of 
Peabody Conservatory, Mark Schu 
bart of Juilliard School of Music 
and ‘Thomas Gorton of the Uni 
versity of Kansas 
Meetings of 
were 


institutions 


regional 
over by 


groups 
their ré 
spective vice presidents, who were 
Mr. Kendall (Region 1); Melvin 
Geist (2); Rogers Witmore (3) 
Carl Neumever (4); Cecil Munk 
(5); Virginia Carty (6); Edwin 
Gerschefski (7) Mark Hofiman 
(8): T. Smith McCorkle (9). My 
Hanson was chairman of a discus 
sion of the doctorate in 
especially for those awarding the 
degree or planning to do so 


At the 


presided 


music 


close of the = discussion 


of a curriculum for training the 
private music teacher it was voted 
that a curriculum formulated for 


private teachers be pres nted to the 
NASM) Curricula 
its further 
sible adoption. 

\ new trumpet sonata 
sioned by the NASM and 
by Kent Kennan was performed by 
Frank Elsass. “he composer, 
was the piano accompanist and 
the trumpeter are both members ol 
the faculty of the University of 
Dexas. 


Commission for 
consideration and pos 


COTDITLS 
written 


who 


pianissimo phrases in the last verse 
Schubert’s “Cradle Song” and = in 
Brogi’s “Le Lueciole”, Gilbert Hill 
was the accompanist 

General Platoff’s Don Cossack Cho 


rus and Dancers performed at the 
Scottish Rite Auditorium, while Fred 
Stockton, guitarist, was at the Ma 
rines’ Memorial Theater on Oct. 27 
Marjory M. Fisuer 
Three American Conductors 
Win Advance Study Grants 
Franz Bibo, penteeter of the City 


Symphony of New York; Donald Jo 


hanos, conductor of the Altoona and 
Johnstown Symphonies in Pennsyl 
vania; and James Robertson, con 
ductor of the Wichita (Kan.) Syn 
phony, have been awarded advances 
study grants from the American 
Symphony Orchestra League. The 


Rockefeller Foundation grant of $49, 
500 will be divided between the thre« 
winners for a three-year period of 
study abroad 


here and 


Dallas To Select 
Guest Conductors 


DALLAs.—Walter Hendl, 
and Lawrence S. Pollock, president ot 
the Dallas Symphony, have set uy 
an anonymous advisory committee 
through Arthur Judson, for the s¢ 
lection of one young conductor eat 
serve as 


conductor 


season to guest director 


the Dallas orchestra 
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New York City Opera Makes 
Annual Boston Visit 


Boston 
| HANKS to the New York City 
Opera, Boston at length has 
had. reintroduction to “Cin- 

derella” and “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor”. The Rossini work, 
which had not been heard here in 
more than a century, opened the 
New Yorkers’ week at the Boston 
Opera House Monday, Nov. 7. 
Personally I was more impressed 
by the staging and performance of 
“Cinderella” than by the score, 
which is; I think, rather on the dry 
side and nowhere near so witty as, 
for example, “The Barber of Se- 
ville”. 

Donald Gramm as Dandini was 
outstanding in this cast, although 
admirable contributions came from 
Frances Bible in the title role; 
Davis Cunningham as Prince Ra- 
miro, Richard Wentworth as Don 
Magnifico, Peggy Bonini and Edith 
Evans as the cruel sisters, and Ar- 
thur Newman as Alidoro. The 
so very able Joseph Rosenstock was 
in full command as conductor. 

Nicolai’s delightful singspiel on 
Nov. 10 proved a better show in 
every way, with Mr. Rosenstock 
again giving an exhibition of su- 
perb conducting. “The Merry 
Wives” we had not had since 187], 
and why I simply cannot fathom. 
Neither can anyone else. The cast 
was uniformly excellent: Richard 
Wentworth as Falstaff, Phyllis Cur- 


Los Angeles 
ITH “Madama Butterfly” at 
W the matinee of Nov. 6 the 
San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany completed the most success- 
ful season it has ever given here. 
The gross intake exceeded $300,- 
000 and the attendance was over 
70,000 for the 13 performances— 
not including the Pasadena “gala”’ 
and a “Cog d'Or” for 6,500 school 
children. 

“Der Rosenkavalier”, on Oct. 
28, was a genuinely inspired _per- 
formance, centered around Elisa- 
beth Schwarzkopf’s radiantly beau- 
tiful Marschallin, which was both 
acted and sung with exquisite sen- 
sibility. Frances Bible had _ the 
boyish swagger for Octavian almost 
more than anyone in memory, and 
sang the role splendidly. Otto 
Edelmann’s Baron Ochs was a not- 
able portrayal, minimizing the 
boorishness yet having an ample 
accent on the humor, and superb- 
ly sung. Dorothy Warenskjold 
was a charming Sophie and others 
in the long cast were uniformly 
excellent. The staging of Paul 
Hager and Erich Leinsdorf’s bril- 
liant conducting were integral parts 
of a remarkable performance. 

“Faust”, on Oct. 29, had able 
singing by Jan Peerce, Rosanna 
Carteri, Cesare Siepi, Cornell Mac- 
Neil, Frances Bible, Katherine Hil- 
genberg, and Carl Palangi, but 
not much dramatic illusion. Jean 
Morel conducted capably but with- 
out adding much luster to the 
score. 

A double bill at the matinee of 
Oct. 30 offered “Le Coq d'Or” 
paired with “Pagliacci”. Although 


10 


tin (never more delightful) and 
Edith Evans as the wives of the 
title, William Shriner as Ford, 
Peggy Bonini as Anne Page, and 
Jon Crain as Fenton. 

Emerson Buckley conducted 
“Madama Butterfly’ on Nov. 8, 
with Dolores Mari in the title role, 
and Barry Morell as Pinkerton. The 
“Carmen” of Nov. 9 was a pallid 
and dull affair, due largely to the 
slow tempos and unimpassioned 
conducting of Julius Rudel. The 
singers should have done _ better, 
for the Carmen was Gloria Lane; 
the Micaéla, Dolores Mari; with 
Rudolf Petrak as Don José and 
Lawrence Winters as Escamillo. 

Mr. Rudel gave a much better ac- 
count of himself, however, at “La 
Traviata”, the closing performance, 
on Nov. 12. Here was genuine 
propulsion and dramatic intensity. 
Hero of the evening was Cornell 
MacNeil, who sang the music of 
the elder Germont with true no- 
bility and beautiful voice, and act- 
ed with human _ dignity. The 
Violetta of Jean Fenn was gor- 
geous on the visual side and good 
on the vocal. Barry Morell proved 
an Alfredo of promise, not of 
achievement. 

Donald Gramm’s Figaro was the 
finest element of Mozart’s “The 
Marriage of Figaro”, Nov. 11. Wil- 
liam Shriner was a suave Almaviva, 
and Frances Yeend impressive as the 


Los Angeles Opera 


the Rimsky-Korsakoff was rather 
drastically trimmed to make it fit, 
there was not much real loss. The 
story was clear, Carlo Piccinato’s 
action was well defined, and Lo- 
renzo Alvary gave a_ well-rounded 


characterization of King Dodon. 
Mattiwilda Dobbs managed well 
the upper coloratura passages 


though her voice was light in the 
middle range and scarcely of true 
operatic power. Mr.  Leinsdorf 
made much of the sparkling orches- 
tration. 

“Pagliacci” was carried by the 
superb singing of Leonard Warren 
as Tonio, the lusty Canio of Ro 
berto Turrini, and the excellent 
singing and characterization of Sil- 
vio by Heinz Blankenburg. — Licia 
Albanese sang Nedda, not without 
strain on her present vocal estate. 
Ernesto Barbini conducted. 


Impressive “‘Macbeth” 


Verdi's “Macbeth”, apparently 
not heard here before, was impres- 
sive both for the quality of its mu- 
sic and for the vivid staging of 
Carlo Piccinato, with effective but 
simple sets and projections by Leo 
Kerz. Robert Weede’s Macbeth was 
not the less effective for its re- 
straint, and was vocally ample. 
Inge Borkh made a vivid Lady 
Macbeth, with a fine command of 
the role’s varied demands in the 
way of flexibility and dramatic 
power. Giorgio Tozzi was a sin- 
ister figure as Banquo, and Fausto 
Cleva’s conducting infused the an- 


Countess. Jacqueline Moody, in 
the role of Susanna, and Frances 
Bible as Cherubino were delight- 
ful. 

There is a real glory in the sing- 
ing of Adele Addison. She has 
become a most musical and fas- 
tidious artist. Her Mimi in the 
New Yorkers’ “La Bohéme’”’, to the 
Rodolfo of Jon Crain, Nov. 12, 
pleased greatly a matinee audience. 
Four days later, opening the 28th 
season of Boston Morning Musi- 
cales in the ballroom of Hotel Stat- 
ler, Miss Addison gave a superb 
recital, with the prodigious Paul 
Ulanowsky at the piano. Even at 
that hour of 11 in the morning, 
Miss Addison’s voice was free and 
luminous, and she accomplished 
some of the most artistic work in 
style, phrase and rhythmic accur- 
acy that I have heard. Three un- 
usual items of her program were 
Hindemith songs—“On Hearing 
“The Last Rose of Summer’ ”, “The 
Whistling Thief” and “La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci’, sung in an Eng- 
lish so clear that every word was 
heard. 

Charles Munch and the Boston 
Symphony paid double tribute at 
the concerts of Nov. 11 and 12. Mo- 
zart’s ‘‘Masonic Funeral Music” 
was both honor to its composer in 
the 200th anniversary year of his 
birth, and a memorial to Olin 
Downes, late music critic of the 
New York Times, whose career had 
begun in Boston. ‘There was fur- 
ther Mozart, the Sinfonia Con- 
certante (K. 297-B), with four first 
desk men as the soloists: Ralph 
Gomberg, oboe; Gino Cioffi, clar- 
inet; Sherman Walt, bassoon, and 
James Stagliano, horn. Perform- 


ances of both these scores, as wel] 
as that of the Schumann C major 
Symphony, which followed, close. 
ly approached perfection. 

The Budapest String Quartet 
has come full circle, in a sense, for 
Alexander Schneider is back as sec. 
ond violin, a post that he so much 
adorned in days gone by. ‘The 
Budapest four again exhibited their 
fabulous virtuosity—and sensitivity, 
too—in a Boston University Celeb- 
rity Series concert at Jordan Hall, 
Nov. 18. The audience was s0 
large extra seats had to be placed 
upon the stage. 

The Chorus Pro Musica, conduct- 
ed by Alfred Nash Patterson, give 
a most unusual program at Jordan 
Hall, Nov. 13, assisted by meml-crs 
of the Zimbler Sinfonietta end 
other Boston Symphony play-rs. 
The music ranged from an arch ic 
motet, “De Profundis”, by Mic! el- 
Richard de La Lande, throi ch 
Ernst Toch’s brilliant spoken 
“Geographical Fugue” to Vival: i's 
“Gloria” Mass. Marguerite V il- 
lauer, as the principal soloist of 
the afternoon—singing with sa is- 
fying beauty of soprano tone aid 
fine poise—offered five songs fr m 
Britten’s “Les Illuminations”. 

The Harvard-Radcliffe Orch s- 
tra, conducted by Attilio Poto it 
Sanders Theater, Cambridge, hd 
Joseph Szigeti as soloist in tie 
Beethoven Violin Concerto, Nv v. 
10. Burl Ives, his usual inforn al 
and genially entertaining self, cp- 
peared in the Boston Univers’ ‘y 
Celebrity Series Nov. 13, annoui c- 
ing his songs as he went along. 
Symphony Hall was too big for his 
intimate form of music, howeve1 

—Cyrus Duron 


Season Breaks Records 


cient score with remarkable virility 
and cogency. 

“Carmen”, on Nov. 2, was one 
of the less successful efforts of the 
troupe, for it had little style. Nell 
Rankin was not vocally happy in 
the title role, with a good deal of 
off-pitch singing, and after the first 
act made little of the part dra- 
matically. Richard Lewis was one 
of the best Don Josés in recent 
years, looking well in the part and 
singing with more finish than most 
of the cast displayed. Cornell Mac- 
Neil has a beautiful voice but he 
is not quite the ideal Escamillo. 
Dorothy Warenskjold had a great 
success as Micaéla, which was nice- 
ly sung within rather narrow lim- 
its. Jean Morel conducted the per- 
formance. 

The Los Angeles premiere of 
Walton's “Troilus and Cressida” at- 
tracted a large audience on Nov. 4, 
and the work received a much 
smoother performance than it did 
at the San Francisco first perform- 
ance, though the lack of continuity 
in the score again contributed to a 
rather patchy impression. Dorothy 
Kirsten and Richard Lewis gave 
finely sung and acted performances 
in the title parts, and there were 
excellent contributions by Ernest 
McChesney, Frances Bible, Robert 
Weede, Giorgio Tozzi and others. 
Mr. Leinsdorf conducted in a man- 
ner that concealed the difficulties 
of the score and projected it to 
maximum advantage. 

Tickets were at a premium for 


the “Don Giovanni” ‘on Nov. >. 
It turned out to be an all-round 
excellent show, with emphasis upon 
the Elvira of Elisabeth Schwar, 
kopf, who makes more of the part 
than anyone in memory, and_ thx 
beautifully proportioned and un 
erringly paced conducting of Erich 
Leinsdorf. Cesare Siepi has ampli 
fied his conception of the Don with 
excellent results, and he sang it 
well though his rhythmic instabil 
ity brought him into frequent con 
flict with the conductor. Licia 
Albanese has not the precise typ 
of voice for Donna Anna, but the 
incisiveness of her singing of th 
big arias made up for vocal short 
comings. Jan Peerce has seldom 
sung so suavely; Lorenzo Alvary’s 
Leporello was restrained but vo 
cally fluent; Rosanna Carteri’s Ze 
lina was pretty and deftly vocal 
ized. Désiré Ligeti’s Commenda 
tore was up to standard, but Ralph 
Herbert's Masetto had few distinc 
tive qualities. 

The season ended on Nov. 6 
with a touching performance ol 
“Madama _ Butterfly’, in which 
Dorothy Kirsten was at her most 


poignant and vocally gratifying. 
Richard Lewis sang an_ excellent 
Pinkerton, and Cornell MacNeil’s 


Sharpless restored a neglected char 
acter to a full-length portrait. Mar 
garet Roggero’s Suzuki was very 
good, and Glauco Curiel’s passion 
ate involvement with the score 
marked by far his best conducting 
thus far. —ALBERT GOLDBERG 
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Yomecoming 


One of your occasional contrib- 
itors, Robert Breuer, a_ native 
Jiennese now resident in New 
York, returned to the city of his 
yirth after 17 years’ absence to 
ittend the opening of the recon- 
structed Vienna State Opera House. 
[ have just received from him the 
following moving account of the 
reunion: 

“This is a month of rejoicing and 
exuberation for the Viennese and 
for the whole of Austria. As one 
who was born and raised here but 
did not see the city for 17 long 
years, I find the visit has the flavor 
of nostalgic reminiscences, especi- 
ally as far as musical life is con- 
cerned. 

“It is an overwhelming ‘Wieder- 
sehen’ to see the rebuilt Opera 
House in its majestic glory again, 
modernized, somewhat streamlined 
in its practical architecture, but in 
the same glorious outer frame, and 
inside in new and_ shining-warm 
colors, filled with the most illus- 
trious guests from all over the 
globe. This is the house where the 
young student spent countless 
nights in the tightly filled standing- 
room of the Fourth Gallery—and 
where he now returns, sitting in a 
second-tier box, to witness the spec- 
tacular series of events offered dur- 
ing the month of November—a 
sheer unbroken series of new pro- 
ductions, wildly acclaimed by cheer- 
ing and boundlessly enthusiastic 
crowds. Many a time my eyes 
glance upwards where a new gen- 
eration of standees seems to be en- 
tranced by the power of music— 
and it is the vivid manifestation of 
continuity which impresses me 
most. 

“Opera has its own and unique 
place in the life of the Viennese. 
I cannot compare it to anything 
similar in American life, save the 
general interest in a world series. 
But this is sports—and in Vienna 
sports play a minor role compared 
to artistic events. “The whole city 
seemed to live in a trance, fever- 
ishly awaiting the great day of the 
Opera opening—and the atmosphere 
itself echoed music, jubilant like 
the lilting waltzes Johann Strauss 
created here, tender and melan- 
cholic in the farewell-colors of a 
beautiful fall like the works of Gus- 
tav Mahler. The elegant shops 
of the Inner City displayed an 
overwhelming array of opera sou- 
venirs—yet nothing had the char- 
acter of business or advertising, on 
the contrary: the thousands of lit- 
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tle gifts, handicraft articles, books, 
photographs, flower arrangements, 
and even special ‘Opera-Torten’ 
seemed to have been assembled for 
this beautiful array to build an 
unsurpassed background for the 
‘Austrian Coronation’, the victory 
of the newly-won freedom and in- 
dependence as which the Opera 
Festival was accepted by all hearts 
and souls. 

“There was hardly an eye with- 
out tears when the great and fes- 
tive ‘Staatsakt,’ presided over by 
the Federal President, ‘Theodor 
Kérner, took place. As the cur- 
tain slowly parted and the audience 
became aware of the gigantic di- 
mensions of the stage—filled to ca- 
pacity with the personnel of the 
theater—thundering applause broke 
out, a manifestation of thankful- 
ness which I had not experienced 
before. And there were the ‘old 
timers’, led on by Lotte Leh- 
mann and Alfred Piccaver, by Anny 
and Hilde Konetzni and Maria 
Olszewska, by Emil Schipper and 


Richard Schubert, Helene Wild- 
brunn and Hans Duhan, Maria 
Nemeth and Josef Kalenberg—a 
list too long to give in detail. 
Stars of our youth—never forgot- 
ten! 

“And applause again greeted 


such distinctive guests as Mrs. von 


Hofmannsthal, Mrs. Schalk, Mrs. 
Mahler-Werfel, Mrs. Berg, Mrs. 
Furtwangler, Mrs. Kienzl, Mrs. 
Clemens Krauss. ‘There was the 
towering figure of Dr. Franz 
Strauss, looking like his composer- 
father; there were Gottfried von 
Einem, Rolf Liebermann, Orff, 


Egk, the venerated Bruno Walter, 
Robert Heger, Jacques Ibert; there 
was Shostakovich (the only one 
wearing a dark blue and not well- 
pressed suit); there was the long 
list of notables from public life, 
parliament, politics, business, fi- 
nance, industry and society—a fas- 
cinating picture which repeated it- 
self in glory when ‘Fidelio’ was 
ready to be performed the same 
evening. 


COMPOSERS CORNERED 





ORTANDUG LASSUS 


Drawing and verse by Jock Stockwell 


Orlandus Lassus, 
A man of parts, 
Wrote madrigals 
In fits and starts. 








Musigram No. 6 


THE QUESTION 


THE CLUES 


in the space provided. 


very improper. 


world thereafter. 


think). 


potato”. 


name). 


ley; George Antheil; 





The last name of an Italian contralto who was one 
of the most famous singers of the 18th century and 
who appeared in several of Handel's operas in London. 


The following are clues to the letters in the 
Write the first letter of your answer to each definition 
When you have found all seven 
letters you have spelled the name. 


1. Popular dance (19th century) once considered 


2. Woman violinist, born in France, brought to 
the United States 


3. Italian composer of at least 34 operas, one of 
them on “Romeo and Juliet” (Not the one you 


———4. Opera by Herold first performed in 1831. 
5. Wind instrument sometimes dubbed a “sweet 


———6. Celebrated contemporary English scholar and 
music critic (last name). 
———7. Spanish composer long resident in Paris (last 


Correct answers will be given in the Dec. 15 issue. 
Answers to the Nov. 1 Musigram: Harris (Henry Had- 
Wallingford Riegger; 
Rogers; Charles Ives; William Schuman) 


name. 


in childhood, toured the 


Bernard 








“Many a face not seen in years 
seemed somewhat older, of course, 
but still unchanged. Here I met 
friends of my school days who are 
now in important positions as writ- 
ers, journalists or artists. Here I 
shook hands again with Prof. Max 
Graf, the all-knowing doyen of 
Vienna’s music critics, and with his 
charming wife, the contralto Polly 
Batic. Here I encountered the 
many Viennese artists who had ap- 
peared successfully in the United 
States: Hilde Gueden, Irmgard See- 


fried, Christel Goltz, Elisabeth 
Hoengen, Paul Schoeffler, Hans 
Hopf, to name but a few. Here 


was Wilhelm Backhaus, the great 
pianist, applauding like a_ high 
school student; there stood Paul 
Sacher, the Swiss conductor, deep- 
ly moved by the powerful sonority 
of the orchestra. Here was Her- 
bert Graf, the Metropolitan’s stage 
director, Art Buchwald from the 
New York Herald Tribune, an 
army of colleagues from the inter- 
national press—and some old Vien- 
nese writers I had not seen since 
the day when night fell over Aus 
tria, in 1938. 

“It was an exciting and happy 
reunion with Vienna—with a new 
and colorful Vienna, reborn in the 
spirit of music and taking the event 
as Vienna only of all places can 


take it. Even the waiters in the 
small coffeehouse where I drank 
a midnight-mocca had only one 


topic: the Opera. The general 
interest was warm and_ heartfelt— 
and I felt at home again that 


night...” 


Wish Fulfilled 


Gino Prato, the shoe-repair man 
who gained fame as an opera ex- 
pert on the $64,000 Question TV 
program, realized a fond ambition 
when he met Jan Peerce, his favor- 
ite tenor, for the first time. The 


meeting took place backstage at 
the Metropolitan on Nov. 21 a half 
hour before the curtain went up 
on “Rigoletto”. Mr. Peerce, sing 
ing the role of the Duke, was be 
ginning his 15th consecutive yea 
with the opera company. 


To show his admiration for Mr. 
Peerce, Mr. Prato presented the 
tenor with a wolf's head that he 


had brought from Italy to be used 
as a good-luck charm. In Italy, it 
is the custom to say to an artist 
before a performance, “In bocca 


al lupo” (“in the mouth of a 
wolf”). To say “Good luck!” is 
bad luck! I wonder if Mr. Prato 


knows the answer to the question: 
“How did the expression ‘In bocca 
al lupo’ come to have its present 
significance?” 


Somethings New 


The following letter recently was 
received by your editor, contents 
clairvoyantly noted, and duly passed 
on to composer Paul Creston 


Dear MusicAt AMERICA, 

the other day ] heard a concert 
for Marimba and orchestra com 
posed by CRESSON in the broad 
cast. As J’m playing in the orches 
tra at Freudenstadt, J] tried to get 
the partitur of that concert, bat leve 
in Germany it’s quite impossible to 
get it. 

would it be possible that You can 
show me the way how to get it. It 
would be a great success to play 
that composition here at Freuden 
stadt for many strangers visit our 
town. This instrument is in Ger 
many almost nerly known in music 
for dancing. To hear Marimba in 
classical manner would be 
things new. 

Have alredy now thanks for Your 
endeavours 

respektfolly 


some 


Max WirtTH 
Freudenstadt, Germany 


i. 





CRITICISM AND REPLY 





Two Educators 


Differ 


On School Music Status 


Mr. Kendel’s Letter: 

The article written by Arlan R. 
Coolidge is a most interesting and 
timely one. Much of it is con- 
cerned with the same problems the 
American Music Conference has 
been bringing to the attention of 
the public for many years. I should 
like to compliment the author upon 
his breadth of vision and courage 
in writing an article of this nature. 

Thoughtful music educators have, 
for a long. time, been concerned 
with the lack of carry-over from 
the elementary music program into 
the secondary schools. ‘This coin- 
cides with the thinking of Mr. 
Coolidge, who says that he found, 
on the whole, that the elementary 
school program is functioning in a 
satisfactory manner. 

If there is any contrast between 
the thinking of the writer of the 
article and that of the American 
Music Conference, it lies in the 
fact that, as a university professor, 
he is thinking in terms of the pro- 
fessional development of musicians, 
while we are vitally interested in 
creating a healthier music climate 
for the great mass of individuals 
who pass through our schools. 

Mr. Coolidge’s feeling is that the 
answer to the problem lies in guided 
listening classes or what is com- 
monly known as music appre- 
ciation. He feels badly because the 
teachers going out into the field do 
not have the opportunity of sitting 
at the foot of the three B’s (Bach, 
Beethoven, and Brahms), although 
he did not use their names specifi- 
cally. Our feeling is that students 
will never gain the desire to listen 
to the classics unless they receive 
a broad background of musical ex- 
perience that will come from taking 
the novice where we find him and 
leading him through well-guided 
channels to the musical Valhalla, 
which Mr. Coolidge feels should be 
the purpose of our music educa- 
tion. While the statistics he quotes 
are discouraging and, no doubt, 
accurate, they do not present a pic- 
ture that should cause us to give 
up all hope for the musical future 
of our country. There are signs on 
the horizon which should give us 
all reason to believe that a new 
day is dawning and that the for- 
ward look in music education 
should open up _— ever-enlarging 
vistas. 

Music educators on the high 
school level would not be so 
cowardly as to attempt to escape all 
responsibility for this status quo. 
Chey would, however, I am sure, be 
justified in asking the writer of 
the article, “Who is responsible, in 
a large measure, for the predica- 
ment in which we find ourselves?” 

These same high school instruc- 
tors are the product of the colleges 
and universities of the country to 
which group Mr. Coolidge, because 
of his position, must give some de- 
gree of the credit for the situation 
which he so vigorously decries. If 
the secondary school instructor is 
the shadow of the personality of 
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N article by Arlan R. Cool- 

idge on the status of music 

education in secondary pub- 
lic schools, printed in the Septem- 
ber issue of Musica AMERICA, 
brought in response a long and in- 
teresting letter from John C. Ken- 
del, vice-president of the American 
Music Conference. The Editors felt 
that it was worthy to present to 
MusicaL AMerica’s readers, together 
with a reply from Mr. Coolidge 
on Mr. Kendel’s opinions. 





the master teacher, at whose feet 
he has sat, surely some of the blame 
must revert to the source. The old 
statement, “A stream can rise no 
higher than its source,” might apply 
to this situation. 

In a study which the American 
Music Conference is making and 
which, by no means, is completed, 
we find evidence that may give 
some solace to Mr. Coolidge and 
and throw some light on the na- 
tional scene. When this study is 
completed, we shall hope to have 
some very definite information 
which should be of assistance to 
music educators. Of all the schools 
reporting up to date, we find that 
in the junior high schools, 82% 
of them offer band; 65°%, orches- 
tras; and 100°%, vocal music. In the 
senior high, we find 100°, offering 


Mr. Coolidge’s Reply: 

In speaking of “a healthier mu- 
sic climate for the great mass of 
individuals who pass through our 
schools” Mr. Kendel envisions ex- 
actly the goal I believe we all 
should have in mind. When he 
speaks of leading the novice 
“through well-guided channels to 
the musical Valhalla” we may dis- 
agree in detail; if he feels that 
every child must play or sing in 
order to know and love music, I 
must object even though, as a_per- 
former, I realize the stimulation 
and satisfaction of making music. 
Give opportunities for singing and 
playing to as many as is reasonably 
feasible but let us not forget the 
equally important duty of bringing 
to all students the sounds of worthy 
music in order that this part of 
life’s experiences may not be missed 
by anyone with hearing and normal 
intelligence. The developing young 
person, if given listening experi- 
ences early (fourth grade and up- 
wards) will accept a surprisingly 
mature type of music whether or 
not he has trained his voice or fin- 
gers to produce music himself. The 
tragedy of school music is (a) that 
so many have been excluded if they 
did not play or sing and (b) that 
those who did perform in groups 
were deprived of acquaintance with 
music worthy of their mental and 
emotional powers because _ their 
technical limitations exiled them 


choral; 95%, band; and 56%, or- 
chestra. These schools varied in en- 
roliment from 2,000 to over 200,000 
and replies were submitted from 87 
schools. If there be any discourage- 
ment, it lies in the rather limited 
number of students taking advan- 
tage of the opportunities offered. 
These figures vary from 23% to 
50%, of the total enrollment of 
students. 

This does not solve the problem 
of the type of instruction offered to 
all these students nor the fact that 
some of the music may not be of 
the highest caliber. It does, how- 
ever, indicate that there is a healthy 
interest in music in the schools of 
our country and that, with the 
guidance of our college and univer- 
sity professors, we should be able 
to look for better things in the not- 
too-distant future. 

There was a time when the or- 
chestral situation was practically 
hopeless. The bands, through their 
more colorful approach to the in- 
terest of the students and the atti- 
tude of the general public in pre- 
ferring music from brass and reed 
combinations in the area of enter- 
tainment and dancing, discouraged 
young people from mastering the 
stringed instruments. The last ten 
years has shown a remarkable in- 
crease of interest in orchestras and 
orchestral music in educational 
circles. 

The success of the American 
Symphony Orchestra League and 
the American String Teachers As- 
sociation offers abundant proof that 
we are on the verge of a revival 
of interest in string music. There 
are over 1,000 orchestras today of- 
fering symphonic programs, where 
25 years ago there were not over 50. 
The members of these community 
orchestras receive the major part 
of their training in the school 
organizations of the public and 
parochial schools. 

The Flint, Mich., music program 


largely to watered-down  arrange- 
ments or fourth-rate compositions. 

The placing of blame is not a 
very profitable business and I 
would not engage in it except in 
obvious individual cases. We. all 
have our share of guilt no matter 
where we fit into the educational 
circle. My observations convince me 
that the solution of the problems 
must come from combined action 
on the part of college teachers, 
school teachers, administrators, and 
school boards acting in response to 
the best of public opinion. But the 
music educator must try to lead 
opinion, not follow it slavishly. If 
a small town can have but one 
music instructor, it is dishonest to 
pretend that this individual can be 
a satisfactory teacher of woodwind 
and brass instruments, of strings 
and percussion, and at the same 
time be a safe trainer of the young 
voice, a choral conductor, band or 
orchestra leader, and a person suf- 
ficiently steeped in musical litera- 
ture to guide listening experiences 
and set high standards in the com- 
munity. Yet, frequently one hears 
it said that colleges will continue 
to send out such “miracle” men 
and women until the public alters 
its demands. Isn’t it about time the 
profession publicly denied the va- 
lidity of such a policy? I hope no 
student of mine would quote me as 
advocating it. 

Mr. Kendel may be right when 


was one of the first to recognize 
the interest of closer co-ordination 
between the music of the schools 
and the music of the community, 
This example has been followed by 
countless other cities which have 
developed comparable programs to 
the one mentioned in Mr. Cool- 
idge’s article. Practically every sym- 
phony orchestra in the country of- 
fers children’s concerts, and the 
programs would not be_ possible 
without the enthusiastic aid «nd 
support of the school music edu- 
cators. 

Granted that many of the stud- 
ents graduating from our schools 
do not become patrons of the s m- 
phony orchestra or concert se ies 
of their communities, there re 
other areas in the field of educat on 
that are meeting with similar c »n- 
ditions. We have studied literat: re 
and English from the kindergar‘en 
through the high school. It -wou ld 
be interesting to learn how mi y 
students passing through this rig >r- 
ous training carry over much  ie- 
yond the comic strip and the spurt 
page. It would be amazing to ma.iy 
to learn how many students in tie 
study hall, where they are suppos ‘d 
to be preparing lessons for the next 
day, have, inside the covers of thoi 
instruction book, a comic ma 
zine. My feeling is that the depa t- 
ment of music education would fz °e 
fairly well in comparison with oth 
areas in education. 

Very definitely, there is need, 1s 
pointed out in the article, for a 
revision in the course of study n >t 
only in the secondary schools b it 
in the colleges and universitics 
Music educators have been trained 
to give their utmost attention |0 
the talented young people who nec 
their guidance. As long as the grevt 
majority of children are unable to 
meet the standards set up by tl 
directors of music, there is not muc! 
hope for improvement. Courses 

(Continued on page 14) 


he states that too large a_ propo! 
tion of our school graduates reac 
only the comics and the sport 
pages. Yet the presence everywher 
of public libraries reveals a need 
for books and a habit of reading 
Circulation figures seem to hav 
been maintained in spite of radio 
and TV. With all the community 
orchestras and opera workshops 
there is yet nothing comparable to 
the public library in the way ol 
music listening and activity. Ask 
the member of almost any orches 
tra board if there is sufficient finan 
cial support for his organization 
and the real truth is revealed. 

In the multiform educational 
system which exists in America 
there should be room for instru 
ments such as the guitar and the 
accordion, to take up still another 
point in Mr. Kendel’s letter. As a 
music educator, however, I cannot 
recommend a very important place 
for these instruments which have a 
limited literature of their own and 
produce less satisfactory versions ol 
standard compositions than the in- 
struments originally chosen by the 
composers. No doubt these instru- 
ments will become more useful as 
their own special qualities are rec- 
ognized and utilized by first-rate 
creators. 

Mr. Kendel’s courteous and help 
ful comment has been gratifying to 
me. I hope others may care to share 
the results of their thinking. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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PERSONALITIES 








jean Madeira, who is singing with the Vienna 
state Opera this fall, is greeted by the highest 
ypera official, Mr. Marboe, representative of 
he ministry of education, which is in charge of 
state theaters, while attending a performance 
ut the opera house 


ACKSTAGE at Carnegie Hall on Nov. 19, at 
B a Boston eta concert, Charles Munch 
was presented with the Grand Prix du 
Disque by Maurice Couvé de Murville, French 
Ambassador to the United States. The award 
was for the RCA Victor recording of Berlioz’s 
“Romeo and Juliet”, in which Mr. Munch con- 
ducts the Boston Symphony 
. . . 

Lawrence Winters wi// sing this month 
with the Royal Opera in Stockholm, Sweden, 
assuming the roles of Rigoletto, Scarpia, and 

Imonasro. On Dec. 18 he will be heard as 
Amonasro in Hamburg. 


Gina Bachauer recently returned to this coun 
try after an extensive tour of the Continent. Now 
making her fifth tour of the United States, the 
well-known Greek pianist has oe in Phila- 
delphia, Washington, D. C., St. Paul, and Albany, 
and is scheduled to perform in over 30 leading 
cities from coast to coast. She will play with the 
Honolulu Symphony this month and make three 
appearances with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony in January. During the past summer, 
Miss Bachauer returned to her native Greece to 
appear in a command performance before King 
Paul and Queen Frederika with the National Sym- 
phony of Athens, under the direction of Alec 
Sherman. She also played before the royal couple 
in the famous ancient open-air theater beneath the 
Parthenon—the first solo pianist to be accorded 
that honor, 


Virgil Fox recently played two rec itals 
dedicating the new four-manual $70,000 
Aeolian-Skinner pipe i at Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S .. 1 capacity audi- 
ence of 3,000 attended the first concert, and 
the second was scheduled to accommodate 
the others who wanted to attend. Mr. Fox 
is soloist this month with the Toronto Sym- 
phony, and he will give a recital in the 
Worcester (Mass.) Civic Auditorium 


Andor Foldes played recitals in Waco, Tex.; 
Washington, D. C.; and Darmstadt, Germany, 
within eight days last month. The first two ap- 
pearances ended his recent United States tour, 
which covered six states. His Darmstadt appear- 
ance opens his ninth post-war tour of Europe. This 
season he will be heard with the Amsterdam Con 
certgebouw Orchestra, the Salzburg Mozarteum 
Orchestra, the Paris Lamoureux Orchestra, and 
ensembles in more than 11 other cities throughout 
the Continent. 

. . . 
Robert Weede wil! play the part of Tony 

in “The Most Happy Fella’, a musical ver 

sion of “They Knew What They W ante i; 

which is scheduled to open in New York 

the first week in May. te Tae andl tour 


will take the production to Boston and Phil- 
adelphia for seven weeks, 
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Wide World Photo 


Backstage at the Metropolitan Opera House 
and made up as the Duke in “Rigoletto” for 
his first performance of the season, Jan Peerce 
gazes into a crystal ball given to him in honor 
of his 15th anniversary with the company. 
Looking on is Leonard Warren, the Rigoletto 





Wilson (right) and Mr. and Mrs. 


Dolores 
Giuseppe Campora, on Bourbon St. in New 


Orleans, where they were sight-seeing after 
Miss Wilson and Mr. Campora had sung in 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” 


Maria Talichief /iud to cut short her en 
gagement as guest artist at the Municipal 
Theater in Rio de Janeiro because of an 
ankle injury. The dancer returned to New 
York, hoping to be able to dance again with 
the New York City Ballet shortly 

. 7 . 

Seymour Lipkin has been engaged by the Cana 
dian Broadcasting Company to conduct the Cana 
dian television premiere of Leonard Bernstein’s 
opera “Trouble in Tahiti”, which is being telecast 
nationwide from Montreal on Dec. 1. Next Marcl 
+, the pianist will be heard over CBC as soloist in 
two concertos with the Vancouver Symphony, 

7. 7. . 

Heinz Unger was one of the guest con 
ductors of the University Symphony in 
Vextco City last summer. His name wa 
omitted in a list of conductors of the orches 
tra. Mr. Unger will again conduct the pro 
grams of the York Concert Society, im 
Eaton Auditorium in Toronto, next spring 
The series ts now in its fourth season 

. . . 

Guy Fraser Harrison recently led the opening 
concert of the Oklahoma City Symphony on one 
day, the opening of the Rochester Philharmonic 
season two days later, and the first concert of the 
Oklahoma City orchestra’s 20-week Mutual series 
three days after that. 

. . 

Renée Jeanmaire and Roland Petit be 
came the parents of a daughter on Oct. 21 
in Paris 



























Handy-Boesset 


Gina Bachauer (right) is presented a Citation 
of Achievement from the Men’s Committee of 
One Hundred Friends of the Griffith Music 
Foundation of Montclair, N. J., by executive- 
chairman Robert G. Cowan. Mrs. Parker O. 
Griffith is also congratulating Miss Bachauer 


Zino Francescatti will open lis Lt 
the United States in January, following an exter 
sive summer and fall season of European engage 
ments. Next April he will play his 45tl ncert 
with the New York P oo Symphor Or 
Jan. 16 and April 2 he will 1 e his 16tI 17 


appearances on the Telephone Hour, and he w 


also appear again with the Boston Sympl ‘ 
Philadelphia Orchestra (in four cities), and o1 
chestras in Dallas, St. Louis, Tulsa, and Montre 
among others Following | North Ameri 
tour, which will also include numerous recital r 
violinist will make his second tour of Israel, play 


ing approximately 20 concert vith the rael 
Philharmonic 





’ *& » 

Lilian Kallir recently opened a new se 
] rc tals Sf mMSOore d f \ ti R va Du 
Soctety She will be the only solotst at 
henefit concert for the Oueen I anu 
Athens, under the royal patronage | 
Vayjesty, On Deg f, atte a) 1 h hie zu f 
in Patras and Salonika before her retu 
trip to Germany for a number of recital a 
rchestral engagement 

. . . 
Byron Janis wil! be soloist in the opening 
cert of a series by the Madrid Philharmonic, whi 
will be conducted by Antonio de Almeida, The 
voung American conductor will al 1 
certs in Geneva and Germany tl eason 
7 . . 

Gerald and Wilfred Beal, now 
first Ew ypean miceri teow presented 
iuropean premiere rf M irftinu Dou 
Violin Concerto, which ts dedicated to the) 
with the RIAS Sympheor — ha 
performances of it with the Bochun / 
nictpal Orchestra, the Bavarian State 01 
chestra, and the Lausanne Orchest 
Chambre. Georg Jochum, Hlermann M 
ner, Rudolf Kempe nd lictor Ds 
were the conductor 

. . . 

Edmond Karisrud and his Concertmen 
recently returned from thew Wi tour. TI 
new concert attraction, which includ 
men, will gwe over 70 concert ) 
to coast during th urrent season 

‘eh: Se 
Marina Svetiova, who recently completed a fall 
tour as guest star of the ( mopolitan Ballet 
England, also appeared in the title role of “Giselle 
with the Netherlands Ballet, in Holland la | 
This month she will dance the leading role 
“Swan Lake” with the R 1 Swedi Bal n 


Stockholm 


Florence Mercur opened hier annual trai 


continental tour on Nov. 4. The pianist r 
cently returned from Hollywood where shi 
completed assignments as actress, compo 


and musical director for a new mottos 
ture now being released nationally 





TERS 


to the editor 





"Palace" Concerts 
To THE EpitTor: 

1 have just read in your column 
“Mephisto’s Musings” an article en- 
titled “Palace” Concert in which the 
North Carolina Symphony Orchestra 
claims that it is unique by the fact 
that it sings for its supper by playing 
concerts in the State House for its 
legislators in order to gain financial 
state support. Also further in the 
column you mention that “there are 47 
other state capitols that could do with 
your baroque imagination”. 
~ The Vermont State Symphony Or- 
chestra was founded in 1934 and has 
operated since then on a_ statewide 
basis giving concerts annually ‘in our 
various communities, large and small 
In 1939 we first played in the State 
Capitol in the Hall of Representatives 
and received our first grant. This has 
taken place every second year with the 
exception of four years during the 
last war. To my knowledge our or- 
chestra is the first state orchestra in 
founding, plaving in the State House, 
and to receive financial support from 
its state. 

We who are closely connected with 
our organization and who take great 
pride in it, its accomplishments, and in 
our State of Vermont, would greatly 
appreciate your bringing these true 
facts to the attention of your readers. 

ALAN CARTER 
Musical Director, Vermont Symphony 


Bravo Vermont, and many thanks, 
Mr. Carter, for bringing this intelli- 
gence to our attention. Now there are 
only 46 state capitols that could do 
with some like imagination. We would 
be delighted to hear that Mephisto 
had overlooked several more of your 
rare breed.—TueE Eptror. 


American Artists Abroad 


To THE Epitor: 

In response to many questions re- 
garding the programs of American 
musicians traveling abroad in cooper 
ation with the International Exchange 
Program of the American National 
Theater and Academy (ANTA), the 
Music Advisory Panel is releasing to 
the public a statement of musical pol- 
icy which is included in all corre 
spondence with applicants for aid: 

Musicians applying for aid under 
the International Exchange Program 
of ANTA are advised that they must 
submit programs with their applica 
tions. Furthermore, unless each pro- 
gram includes a representative Ameri- 
can work, the application will not be 
considered by the Music Advisory 
Panel Changes in these programs 
will be permitted only in so far as 
they do not cause the programs to 
contradict the general policy here out- 
lined. Recipients of aid will also be 
required to send back to ANTA 
copies of all programs played on tours 
subsidized through the International 
Exchange Program. 

Since an artist is generally better 
received in a foreign country when he 
plays a composition by a composer of 
that country, the Panel strongly rec- 
ommends to recitalists, chamber-music 
groups and orchestras that they in- 
clude at each concert at least one rep- 
resentative piece of music of the coun- 
try in which they are appearing, 

ANTA 
New York, N. 2 
Friedberg Recordings 
To THE Eprror: 

In a recent issue of Musica. 
AMERICA I read with interest a letter 
by Myra Hess in tribute to the late 
Carl Friedberg. She mentioned in 
that letter that Mr. Friedberg had 
made some recordings. As a former 
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pupil I would be very much interested 

in obtaining these recordings. Can 

you give me information as to how to 
order them? 

Mrs. JoHN R. BERGGREN 

Northern State Teachers College 

Aberdeen, S. D. 


Mr. Friedberg made only one long- 
playing record, as far as I know. It 
is Zodiac LP 1001, on which the pia- 
nist plays Schumann’s “Kinderscenen” 
and some Brahms works. It was re- 
viewed in the March 1954 issue of 
Musica America. I[t is available at 
the Liberty, Doubleday, and Record 
Hunter stores in New York—TueE 
E-pitor. 


Secondary Schools 


continued from page 12 


must be designed to appeal not only 
to the talented but to the mediocre 
and submediocre students, 
ally. 

Surely Mr. Coolidge’s article 
should set many a music educator 
to thinking and to searching his 
soul for points in which he has been 
remiss. Certainly, it is gratifying to 
win recognition with our outstand- 
ing instrumental and choral groups, 
but it is even more heart-warming 
to offer a program that provides 
musical nutriment to the music- 
starved souls of the young people 
who are now seeking some form of 
musical expression. 

In the article, it was stated that 
band instruments, guitar, and ac- 
cordion are the most popular. Why 
not capitalize on this desire and 
build better bands, better guitar 
players, and better accordionists? 
While we should not lose any of 
the impetus we have gained with 
our talented groups, why, in the 
name of all justice, should we ig- 
nore the instruments that have not 
been used in educational circles in 
the past? It is possible to have a 
large corps of teachers in the field 
of physical development; why 
should we not have as many in the 
field of cultural growth? 

By adding additional members 
to our teaching corps, we could 
provide the opportunity for stu- 
dents of these other areas to re- 
ceive the guidance that could be 
offered them as a part of the school 
program. 

Mr. Coolidge makes an excellent 
point by calling our attention to 
the fact that we make all too little 
use of bringing artists to our sec- 
ondary school students. In addition 
to the orchestral concerts, there 
should be opportunity provided for 
artist performance of all the instru 
ments of the orchestra and band, 
plus fine vocalists. ‘This could be 
accomplished by special assembly 
programs, in which artist concerts 
are presented, where all the stu- 
dents could be privileged to hear 
outstanding interpreters of music. 
If this is not feasible, special ar- 
rangements could be made by the 
local impresarios to sell a limited 
number of seats at a special price 
for the regular artist concerts. This 
has been done. 

Music educators should accept 
Mr. Coolidge’s article in the spirit 
in which it is written. He has put 
his finger on a sore point which 
has distressed music educators for 
many years. Our sincere hope is 
that he may waken a large number 
of musicians from their lethargy 
and that, from the stimulus of his 
remarks, a richer program may be 
developed. 


music- 





In The News 20 Years Ago—1939 


Wide World Photo 


After the performance of “La Traviata” on Dec. 16, 1935, that opened 
the 1935-36 season of the Metropolitan Opera: (left to right) Paul 
D. Cravath, board of directors chairman; Lawrence Tibbett, the elder 
Germont: Richard Crooks, the Alfredo; Lucrezia Bori, the Violetta; 
Ettore Panizza, the conductor; and Edward Johnson, general manager 


of the company 


Even Then 


Mayor La Guardia disclosed fur- 
ther developments in his plan for 
a municipal art center in New 
York Ciiy, and expressed the hope 
that the Metropolitan Opera would 
avail itself of the opportunity “to 
present music in a modern opera 
house”. He was also hopeful of 
attracting the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. The Mayor as- 
serted that the project now has the 
backing of leaders in all the arts, 
and that he would appoint a com- 
mittee to chose a site. 


MUSICAL AMERICA’S 


United States 


ATLANTA: Helen Knox 
Piedmont Ave., N.E. 

BALTIMORE: Georg 
Peabody Conservatory. 

BUFFALO: BSBerna Bergholtz, Buffalo 
Public Library. 

BOSTON: Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe. 

CHICAGO: Howard Talley, Music 
Dept., University of Chicago. 

CINCINNATI: Mary Leighton, 506 East 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND: Eleanor Wingate Todd, 
1978 Ford Dr. 

DENVER: Emmy Brady Rogers, 1000 
East First Ave. 

DETROIT: Richard Fandel, 325 Merton 


Rd. 
HOUSTON: William Rice, 4316 Mil- 
dred, Bellaire, Tex. 
INDIANAPOLIS: Eleanor Y. 
5211 Boulevard Place. 
KANSAS CITY: Blanche Lederman, 
Newbern Hotel, 525 East Armour 


Blvd. 

LOS ANGELES: Dorothy Huttenback, 
Business Manager, 432 Philharmonic 
Auditorium. 

Albert Goldberg, 
Los Angeles Times 

MIAMI: Arthur Troostwyk, 711-81st St., 
Miami Beach. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Paul S. Ivory, Depart- 
ment of Music, University of Minne- 


sota. 

NEW ORLEANS: Harry B. Loeb, 2111 
St. Charles Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA: Max de Schauensee, 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

PITTSBURGH: J. Fred Lissfelt, 1515 
Shady Ave. 

ST. LOUIS: Charles Menees, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Marjory M. Fisher, 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel. 

SEATTLE: Maxine Cushing Gray, The 


Argus. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: Theodore Schae- 
fer, National Presbyterian Church. 


Spain, 724 


Kent Bellows, 


Pelham, 


Correspondent, 


Flickering Flame 


Ottorino Respighi’s “La Fiam- 
ma” received its American pre- 
miere by the Chicago City Opera 
Company on Dec. 2, 1935, with 
Richard Hageman conducting. The 
music created a profound impres- 
sion throughout, though the audi- 
ence was somewhat mystified by 
the libretto with its intricate plot 
of seventh-century witchcraft and 
superstition. Rosa Raisa and Joseph 
Bentonelli sang leading roles 
Désiré Defrere staged the work ef 
fectively 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Foreign Countries 
ARGENTINA: Enzo Valenti Ferro, 


Buenos Aires Musical, Paso 755. 
AUSTRALIA: W. Wagner, 10 Beach 
Road, Edgecliff, Sydney. 

Biddy Allen, 21 Tintern Ave., Toe- 
rak, S.E. 2, Melbourne. 
AUSTRIA: Max Graf, 9 Wilhelm Exner- 

gasse 30, Vicnna. 

BELGIUM: Edouard Mousset, Rue 
d’Arlon 22, Brussels. 
BRAZIL: Herbert J. Friedmann, Caixa 
Postal 971, Rio de Janeiro. : 
CANADA: Gilles Potvin, 7387 St. Denis 

St., Montreal. 

Colin Sabiston, 200 Cottingham St., 
Toronto. ; 
DENMARK: Torben Meyer, Berlingske 
Tidende, Copenhagen K. ; 
ENGLAND: Cecil Smith, London Daily 

Express. 
FRANCE: Christina Thoresby, 76 Ave. 
de la Bourdonnais, Paris 7e. 
GERMANY: H. H._ Stuckenschmidt, 
Berlin-Tempelhof, Thuyring 45. 
Everett Helm, Mohlstrasse 9, Stutt- 
art. 
HOLLAND: Lex van Delden, Moreel- 
sestraat 11, Amsterdam. 
ITALY: Reginald Smith Brindle, Via 
Marconi 28, Florence. 
Peter Dragadze, Via Pietro Verri 4, 


Milan. ; ; : 
Cynthia Jolly, Via dei Gracchi 126, 
Rome. ; 
MEXICO: Peggy Munoz, Protasio Tagle 
69-8, Colonia Tacubaya, Mexico, D.F. 
PORTUGAL: Katherine H. de Car- 
neyro, 450 Rua de Paz, Oporto. 
SCOTLAND: Leslie M. Greenlees, The 
Evening News, Kemsley House, Glas- 
gow. 
SPAIN: Antonio Iglesias, Avenida Reina 
Victoria 52, Madrid. 
SWEDEN: Ingrid Sandberg, Lidingo 1, 
Stockholm. 
SWITZERLAND: Edmond Appia, 222 
Rue de Candelle, Geneva. 
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Fastman School Expand 


HE Eastman School of Music 
Lor the University of Roches- 

ter has undertaken this fall a 
major physical expansion. The 
three most important developments 
are the acquisition of the campus 
adjacent to the Memorial Art 
Gallery, the acquirement of the 
spacious Cutler Union on_ the 
University Avenue campus, and the 
completion of a new residence hall 
for men. 

Howard Hanson, director of the 
school, believes that these acquisi- 
tions are among the most’ im- 
portant advancements of the school 
since its establishment 34 years 
go. Since the institution reached 
ts maximum enrollment approxi- 
nately ten years ago and does not 
iow intend to enlarge the number 
£ students enrolled, the new fa- 
ilities will create an ideal situa- 
ion for the study of music and 
related liberal arts subjects. 

With the Cut- 
ler Union, Eastman School of Mu- 
sic students will have, in addition 
to the present facilities made avail- 
able by the original grant of 
George Eastman, equally beautiful 
quarters for social activities. Cut- 
ler Union, which was given to the 
University by the late James G. 
Cutler, one-time mayor of Roches- 
ter, is a luxurious building with 
lounges, rooms for seminars, din- 
ing facilities, and a gothic audi- 


acquisition of 


On the’ expanded 
Eastman School of 
usic campus: far 
right, Cutler Union; 


right, men’s  resi- 
dence hall; below; 
looking east from 


women’s residence 
halls to Cutler Union 





Photographs by Loulen Studie 


Baltimore Symphony Begins 


Season; Peabody Series Opened 


Baltimore 
ASSIMO Freccia opened the 
M 41st (and his fourth) season 
of the Baltimore Symphony 
on Oct. 26 at the Lyric Theater. 
Each year the orchestra has grown 
by leaps and bounds, yet no one 
was quite prepared for the dra- 
matic impact of the opening night, 
when the group suddenly seemed 
to come of age and asserted itself 
both musically and artistically. 

Mr. Freccia, fresh from his suc- 
cesses in Vienna and London, had 
planned the initial program with 
discriminating taste and conducted 
it with spirit and elegance. His 
ability to interpret has grown im- 
measurably, and a new sense of 
freedom pervaded everything that 
he did. 

The Overture to Weber’s “Der 
Freischiitz” opened the concert. It 
was an excellent choice to offset 
the following symphony, the Fifth 
of Shostakovich, a work which took 


courage to program on opening 
night. 
The Prelude and “Liebestod” 


from Wagner's “Tristan and Isolde” 
were played with passionate in- 


tensity, and the concert was brought 
to a glorious climax with a pow- 
erful reading of Respighi’s “The 
Pines of Rome”. 
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The strings under the new con 
certmaster, Fritz Siegal, were lum 
inous and lovely, bright and _res- 
onant as to tone. Their quality 
in the second theme of the Shos- 
takovich symphony  was_ incan- 
descent, unearthly, yet completely 
different (but no less beautiful) in 
the passionate longing and _heart- 
breaking tenderness of the Tristan 
music. Here the cellos sang with 
rich color, thanks to the presence of 
Yves Chardon at the first desk. 

The brasses had their share in 
the aural glories of the evening. 
Their tones were as mellow and soft 
as burnished copper, yet, when the 
music demanded, they could be 
martial, brash, or vivid. And each 
season the woodwinds take on add- 
ed luster, led by the expert play- 
ing of Britten Johnson, flute; Al- 
fred Genovese, oboe; and Igna- 
tius Genusa, clarinet. 

Perhaps the most acid test of 
the evening was the Shostakovich 
work. This symphony is not easy 
to project, and it contains many 
moods, but never once did Mr. 
Freccia falter, never once did he 
lose the many threads of sound, 
and what emerged was a magnifi- 
cent tapestry of tone. 

Serious music and jazz got to- 
gether, much to everyone's delight, 





torium that will house the school’s 
newly organized graduate Collegium 
Musicum. 

The completion of the men’s 
residence hall on the new Eastman 
Campus adjacent to the women’s 
dormitory, the Memorial Art Gal 
lery, and Cutler Union will offer 
the men students of the Eastman 
School large living quarters com 
parable to those that have been 
available to women students. 

The expanded facilities of the 
Eastman School are part of the 
general expansion of the Uni 
versity of Rochester, under the di 
rection of Cornelis W. de Kiewiet, 
president of the university. 

About 250 new students from 
practically every state in the United 


on Nov. 2, when the Sauter-Fine 
gan Orchestra joined forces with 
Mr. Freccia in the first local per 
formance of Rolf Liebermann’s 
Concerto for Jazz Band and Or 
chestra. Having conducted _ this 
work last spring in Vienna, Mr. 
Freccia was in top form and knew 
the score inside and out. 

The program built steadily from 
the opening Rossini Overture, “La 
Cenerentola”, to Beethoven's Sev 
enth Symphony, which was one of 
Mr. Freccia’s most persuasive and 
colorful readings. ‘The last move 
ment had a fury and drive that 
was breath-taking, yet never once 
were the rapid string passages any 
thing but clear and audible. 

On Oct. 18, Reginald Stewart, 
conducting the Little Orchestra at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
opened the fourth season of the 
Candlelight Concerts, ably assisted 
by the distinguished tenor, Leslie 
Chabay. Mr. Stewart offered an 
excellent program, consisting of 
Mozart’s Symphony No. 28, in A 
major; Britten’s “Les  Illumina- 
tions”; and Haydn’s “Clock” Sym 
phony. 


Conductor and orchestra were in 
good form, and the Mozart was 
clean and crisp, while the Britten 
work, thanks to Mr. Chabay, vastly 
impressive. But the closing Haydn 
Symphony proved to be the delight 
of the evening. 

Of especial interest in the second 
concert on Nov. 1, was the first 
American concert featuring the fa 
mous Siena piano, with Mr. Stewart 
as the soloist, playing a group of 
pieces by Lully, Rameau, Scarlatti, 
and Handel. 
















States and also from foreign coun 
tries have enrolled in the 
School this fall 

A new administrative staff mem 
ber this fall is Eugene Selhorst 
who has left the post of dean of 
the Cincinnati College of Music 
to become acting director of grad 
uate study. He will fill the posi 
tion during the absence of Wayne 


Eastman 


Barlow, who was awarded a year's 
Fulbright lectureship at 
hagen Mr. Barlow was appointed 
to the graduate directorship alter 
the resignation of Harold Gleason 
who is leavir for Winter Park 
Fla. 

David Craighead became head of 
the organ department at the be 
year. Mi 


( Op Nn 


ov 
1S 


ginning of the school 
Craighead 
vacant by the 
arine Crozier Gleason, wife of Mi 
Gleason. She has become assistant 
professor at Rollins College, Win 
ter Park, Fla. 


assumed the post lett 
resignation of Cath 


Roman Totenberg, violinist and 
featured soloist, was heard in two 
Bach works, accompanied by M1 
Stewart and the Litthe Orchestra 
There were fleeting impressions of 
his ingratiating tone, but his in 
tonation was faulty, and his inter 
pretation of Bach's E major Con 
certo heavy and _ forced. 


The concert’s brightest moments 
were in the first half, when Mr. 
Stewart led an exquisite perform 
ance of Couperin’s “L’ Apothéose de 
Corelli”, with a group of expert so 
loists. They included Robert 
Gerle (the concertmaster and a 
new faculty member at the Con 
servatory) and Abraham Goldlfuss, 
violinists; Yves Chardon, cellist 
and Arthur Fuller, harpsichordist 


Dance programs included an im 
pressive debut of the Berlin Dance 
Theater on Oct. 8; the thrilling 
performance on Oct. 10 by Carmen 
Amaya and Her Company; and 
one of the finest and 
grated ballet performances, by the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo om 
Oct. 19, 


Roland Hayes gave a memorable 
recital at the’ First Unitarian 
Church, Oct. 16, in honor of United 
Nations Week, and was made an 
honorary citizen of the State of 
Maryland by Governor Theodore 
R. McKeldin, who personally pre- 
sented the singer the citation 

At the Baltimore Museum of Art, 
the Budapest Quartet gave a pro 
gram on Oct. Il, the annual 
Theresa Cahn Memorial Concert 
and their performances of Mozcart 
Prokofieff, and Brahms proved one 
of the rare delights of the fall 
season. GEORGE KENT BELLOWS 


most inte 
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Philipp Compares Pianists— 
Past and Present 


By RaraEL KAMMERER 


r the age of 92, Isadore 
Apnitive hale and mentally 
alert as ever, can look back 
on a musical career that for length 
of years alone is perhaps unparal- 
leled. As one of the world’s lead- 
ing authorities on the higher art of 
piano-playing, his advice and guid- 


ance is still eagerly sought by bud- 
ding virtuosos and mature artists 
alike, who come to him at his New 


York studio in the Hotel Woodward 
froin all over the United States and 
Canada. As an inveterate concert- 
goer, Mr. Philipp keeps his fin- 
ger on the current musical pulse, 
and his cherub-like figure is a fa- 
miliar sight to New York concert 
hall audiences. 


Forced to flee his beloved Paris 
in 1941, leaving behind him such 
precious possessions as two Amati 


collection of im- 
pressionistic paintings none of 
which has ever been recovered— 
Mr. Philipp, at the age of 78, with 
the kindly assistance of such good 
friends as the late Carl Engel, then 
editor-in-chief of G. Schirmer, and 
the members of the house of Stein- 
way & Sons, among others, re-es- 
tablished himself here in our midst. 

Mr. Philipp’s teaching career be- 
gan at the age of 28, when he was 
appointed professor of piano at the 
Paris Conservatory. He has known 
and numbered among his intimate 
friends most of the musical “greats” 
from Liszt on down to the pres 
ent. Many of his pupils have won 
worldwide recognition—Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, pianists Guiomar No- 
vaes, Emma Boynet, Monique de 
la Bruchollerie, Henri Deering, 
Beveridge. Webster, Ania Dorf 
mann, Jacqueline Blancard, Jeanne 
Marie Darré, Nikita Magaloff, EI- 
len Gilberg, and Stell Andersen; 
composer Alexandre I'cherepnine; 
and conductors Jean Morel, Wilfred 
Pelletier and Alexander Smallens, 
are those best known to American 
music-lovers. 

“Everything and = everyone is 
quickly forgotten today. Who re- 
members Busoni, Godowsky, Sauer, 
Ignaz Friedman or Rosenthal? 
They were giants—geniuses of the 
keyboard—the likes of whom we 
may not see again. These men 
were great personalities as well as 
great pianists. Busoni was the 
most extraordinary of them all— 
his face, his hands, everything 
about him bespoke nobility. Pad. 
erewski, too, was a wonderful man, 
a splendid friend, an excellent mu- 
sician, but not an_ exceptional 
pianist. He suffered from an un- 
reliable memory and towards the 
end he was not the same sensitive 
pianist he was earlier. No, their 
recordings do not do them justice. 

“Pianists who have difficulty in 
memorizing—and there are many 
—would be better off playing from 
the notes. Raoul Pugno did and 
so does Myra Hess. Eduard Risler 
performed the 32 sonatas of Bee- 
thoven in a series of recitals with 


violins and a 
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the scores in front of him. 
Beethoven, Risler, or the listener 
was any the worse for it. Biilow, 
in his later years, attempting to do 
the same from memory labored vis- 
ibly under the strain and his play- 
ing was rigid and colorless. 

“Pianists who play whole series 
of concertos with orchestra from 
memory impress no one but them- 
selves by the feat. Can you im- 
agine anything more absurd than 
the current mania for conducting 
concerto accompaniments without 
score?) ‘To begin with, it is a 
physical impossibility for any one 
man to have all the concertos in 
his head. Secondly, no two solo- 
ists ever conceive or play a given 
work in the same manner. ‘They 
may, and frequently do, change 
their whole conception from one 
performance to the next. Busoni, 
for instance, never played anything 
twice in the same way. He relied 
on the inspiration of the moment, 
and when he was inspired he did 
amazing things. A conductor 
would have had a hard time follow 
ing him without score! 

“In the days of Lamoureux, 
Colonne, and Nikisch, a conductor 
was the master of his orchestra. 
He was not only approachable, 
but he sought out promising young 
soloists and provided them with 
opportunities to appear with his 
orchestra. To play with orches- 
tra, not merely to give recitals, 
is the dream of every virtuoso. How 
many get that chance under our 


Neither 


present set-up? The conductor is 
no longer complete master of the 
orchestra. He is more likely to 
be the slave of the powers that 
be—of the managements and com- 
mittees. 


“The same situation 
more or less, all 
Times have 


prevails, 
over the world. 
changed. Everything 
is different. When Nikisch con- 
ducted Mozart’s Symphony in G 
minor you heard a revelation. Too 
often when you listen to it now 
it merely sounds like another piece 
in G minor. On the other hand, 
the greatest orchestras in the world 
are right here in the United States. 
I never tire of listening to the Bos- 
ton Symphony, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, or the New York Phil- 
harmonic. Each in its own way 
is incomparable. Pianists here are 
fortunate, too, in having so many 
fine pianos available. A good in- 
strument is hard to find in Europe 
and when you do find one it is a 


Steinway. ‘The great French houses 
of Erard and Pleyel have disap- 
peared. 

“IT cannot agree with those who 


maintain that the pianists of to- 
day are better equipped than for- 
merly. How can you improve on 
the technique of a Sauer, a Fried- 
man, or a Rosenthal? An all-em- 
bracing technique precludes a con- 
stant search for beauty of tone, 
nuance, and musical meanings as 
well as digital dexterity. Piano 


Thirty - five 
years ago: Isa- 
dore Philipp, 
right, con- 
verses with 
Ferruccio Bu- 
soni, center, 
and Charles 
Widor, at the 
Foyot restau- 
rant in Paris 


playing is an art, not a_ sport! 
Talent? ‘There is no dearth of 
talent—there never was—but there 


is not the same willingness to work, 
to dig below the surface for the pro- 
founder aspects. 

“Young pianists are eager to 
play in public before they are 
ready. ‘Today, if they have money, 
they can play. It was not always 
so. Formerly, you could not play 
just because you had money. As 
judge of the piano contestants for 
the Naumburg Awards, I find that 
good pianists are few and far be 
tween as compared to good violin 
ists or good singers. ‘There are too 
many pianists whose chief aim in 
life is to play faster and louder 
than somebody else, and too few 
who pay any attention to tone. 
They all play the same repertoire. 
Looking over their programs you 
would think that Bach wrote only 
one piece—the Chromatic Fantasy 
and Fugue. 


Teacher of Novaes 


“There are exceptions, of course. 
Novaes, for instance, is absolutely 
different. She was always different 

always a dreamer in love with the 
piano. She plays like a dream, 
too, although she was never a nat 
urally born great technician like 
Monique de la Bruchollerie. Bev 
cridge Webster is a very great 
pianist who is heard all too sel 
dom. Nikita Magaloff is another 
fine artist with an extraordinary 
command of the piano’s tonal re 
sources and an amazing repertoire. 
Although there will always be fine 
artists at the top, the road that 
leads there becomes increasingly 
more difficult. Life in many ways 
is a sad joke for the really talented 
and serious young pianists of today. 

“With highly gifted pupils teach- 
ing must be restricted to little more 
than mere instruction and general 
supervision to prevent possible er- 
rors and waste of time. Such pu- 
pils must be allowed the greatest 
latitude to develop along their 
own lines. ‘They must not be co- 
erced within the narrow limits of 
any particular technical system nor 
must there be any interference with 
their strong individualities. 

“The exercises I have written and 
published were designed to over- 
come specific technical problems. 
They were not written for particu- 
lar pupils. Most textbooks on the 
art of teaching I find faulty in two 
respects—they do not classify clear- 
ly the principles of teaching and 
they use involved phrases that con- 





von Haven Pres 


fuse rather than enlighten th 
reader. Students, particularly chi 
dren, should be led and encourage: 
to find out as much as they cai 
by themselves and by questionin 
the teacher on all obscure point: 
Knowledge thus acquired — sink 
deeper and lasts longer than tha 
imparted passively by the teacher 
When two or more pupils of abou 
the same proficiency are learnin; 
together, it is a good plan to di 
rect each in turn to detect anc 
correct the mistakes of the other 
Pupils who begin by criticizing 
others wind up criticizing them 
selves. 

“Science is knowledge. Knowl- 
edge is not merely the accumula 
tion of facts—it implies the under 
standing of the bearing that facts 
have on other facts. Its method 
is therefore based on comparison 
and demands research. Science is 
acquired. Art is often instinctive 
and inherited. 

“As head of the piano depart 
ment in the Paris Conservatory it 
was my business to know what 
was going on in the musical world, 
and I made it a point to cultivate 
the friendship of outstanding mu 
sicians. Liszt I had met earlier, 
quite by accident, when he mistook 
me for a clerk in a Paris music 
shop. My master, Saint-Saéns, the 
only pianist I ever heard who was 
comparable to Busoni, was also one 
of my most valued friends, as was 
Widor. 

“Widor 
for 40 years. 
of our best 


and Saint-Saéns I knew 
Widor, like so many 
French composers, is 
forgotten and neglected by the 
present generation. Xavier  Le- 
roux and Paul Dukas have left 
great works which are never heard. 
Dukas became so discouraged that 


he invited his friends to attend 
an auto-da-fé at which he burned 
his manuscripts. I was there. It 


was a sickening sight to watch a 
lifetime of effort and inspiration 
being consumed in a public bon 
fire. 

“Debussy, too, died an embittered 
man, despising everybody. Shortly 
before his death, he said to me one 
day, ‘I hate all imitators of my 
works.” He meant Ravel, but of 
course Ravel was no imitator. De- 
bussy also hated playing in public, 
probably because he was a very 
timid pianist. When he was alone, 
however, and thought no one was 
listening, he often played his own 
works beautifully. To play beau- 
tifully—not merely fast and loud— 
should be the goal of every pianist!” 
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Vaughan Williams Work 
Given United States Premiere 


Little Orchestra Society, Thomas 
Scherman, conductor. Joseph Szigeti, 
violin; William Bell, tuba. Town Hall, 
Nov. 7 ° 


Sonata No. 2 from “Armonico 
ae Georg Muffat 
(Arr. by Thomas Scherman) 
(First United States performance) 
ymphony No. 95.... owes) MARGOm 
meerto for bass tuba in F minor 
tue x bales oa Vaughan Williams 
(First United States performance) 
iolin Concerto ........ . Beethoven 


~y 


Mr. Scherman continued his pio- 
necring in bringing out-of-the-way 
works to New York audiences. For 
hi second Town Hall concert of the 
se:son the conductor presented two 
works never heard in the United 
S:ates before. One might add that 
though the Beethoven Violin Concerto 
is certainly not new, the size of the 
L ttle Orchestra is approximately the 
s; ne as when the work was given its 
w orld premiere. 

The Tuba Concerto was given its 
world premiere by the London Sym- 
} ony on June 13, 1954, and is also 

dicated to that organization. In less 
scilled hands than Vaughan Williams’, 

tuba concerto would be a gruesome 
fair, for the instrument’s timbre is 
not conducive to extended solo pas- 
ges. But the composer has certainly 
ived all the problems. One never 
rew tired of the tuba’s sound, and 
tne orchestra complements the solo in- 
rument by a variety of tonal colors 

‘he first movement finds the composer 

one of his lighter moments. It ob 
iously pict the audience, for it 
ounded as if the composer might have 
ad his tongue in his cheek. The sec- 
nd movement, with its bittersweet 
astoral atmosphere, is characteristic 

Vaughan Williams, while the third, 
vith its many tempo changes, is more 
<notty and less attractive on first 
iearing. William Bell performed his 
lificult part excellently and with ap- 
parent ease. 

The Sonata by the Alsatian com- 
poser Georg Muffat, who was born 
about 1645 and died in 1704, was 
broadly conducted by Mr. Scherman. 
Especially impressive were the stately 
beginning and the solemn dance finale 

Though the first movement was 
marred by discrepancies in pitch, Mr. 
Szigeti gave an inspired performance 
of the Beethoven Violin Concerto. 
The second movement’ was faultlessly 
phrased ae nobly interpreted; the 
finale jolly, but never boisterous. Nor 
did one miss the volume of sound of 
a large orchestra. The Haydn sym 
phony that completed the program was 
more notable for its vitality than for 
polish. —F, M., Jr 


National Orchestral Association 
Opens 25th Season 


National Orchestral Association, 
Leon Barzin, conductor, Joseph Fuchs, 
violinist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 8: 


Overture to “Manfred”...... Schumann 
Violin Concerto in G minor...... Bruch 
Prelude and —_ De ath” from 
“Tristan und Isolde”; “Siegfried 
Idyll’; Overture to “‘Tannhauser” 
eseeee Wagner 





The opening concert of the National 
Orchestral Association’s 25th anniver- 
sary season was a happy occasion, for 
the young orchestra already plays with 
poise and confidence. In rehearsal for 
only a month, it proved to be most 
responsive, and gave cohesive readings 
of dramatic fervor to the Schumann 
and Wagner selections. 

It was perhaps even more impres- 
sive in its union with Mr. Fuchs. The 
training orchestra and the distinguished 
soloist fused in a poetic reading of 
the Bruch concerto. It was a far 
from hackneyed performance by any 
standards; if one can imagine bel 


December 1, 1955 


canto singing on the violin, it was 
most nearly approached by Mr. Fuchs. 

The training orchestra this fall is 
truly fulfilling its name, for it has no 
less than three teams of woodwinds 
and brasses, and in the opening con- 
cert there was a new team for each 
composer, 

In the Wagner selections, certain 
sections of the orchestra overweighted 
others. The lower strings, cellos and 
basses, produced a full rich tone which 
overbalanced the upper strings. Spe- 
cial mention should be made of the 
French horns, which gave an excellent 


Joseph 
Fuchs 





account of themselves, particularly in 
the “Siegfried Idyll”. The other 
brasses have yet to be fully integrated 
into the ensemble and to learn how to 
play pianissimo, 

The winds appeared on the « 
hand to play too softly, except in the 
most transparent passages, such as in 
the “Love-Death”, where their solo 
flights were well articulated. °—E. L 


ther 


Bernstein Conducts 
Symphony of the Air 


Symphony of the Air, Leonard 
Bernstein conducting. Frances Yeend, 
soprano; Martha Lipton, mezzo-so 
prano; Schola Cantorum. Carnegie 
Hall, Nov. 9: 


“Canticle of Freedom”........Copland 
(First New York performance) 
Symphony No. 2, in C minor... . Mahler 


Copland’s new piece, “Canticle of 
Freedom” (1955) for orchestra and 
chorus, is in one movement, though 
there are three sharply defined sec 
tions. It begins with a two-note motit 
in dialogue with the percussion and the 
remainder of the ensemble. This motif 
is skillfully expanded to grand heights, 
then returns to its primal form. The 
second section, bright and _ lilting, 
builds in complexity and tension to the 
third part, which reworks the material 
of the beginning with the chorus sing 
ing a text drawn from the I4th-cen 
tury “Bruce” of John Barbour. The 
harmonies are lush, the orchestral 
statements as crystalline as ever; the 
handling of the chorus is simple and 
immediately expressive. This is a 
minor work, but masterfully wrought. 

It was interesting to see so contem 
porary a spirit as Leonard Bernstein’s 
yield so completely to the monster 
music of that arid period called “post 
romanticism”. Mr. Bernstein did ev 
erything but choreograph Mahler's 
“Resurrection” Symphony to infuse it 
with unity, grandeur, and bitter-sweet 
humor. Despite his efforts, the music, 
save for moments of sincerity ai id 
lyricism (the contralto solo so beau 
tifully sung by Martha Lipton), re- 
mained unconvincing. The lack of 
esthetic unity, the almost hysterical 
grandiosity, and the forced humor 
served to remind us of Mahler's great 
intentions and his musical attempt to 
realize them. The work is dated and 
utterly pretentious; it was very well 
conducted in like manner. —M. D. L. 


Casadesus Performs 
His Own Concerto 





New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. Rob- 








ert Casadesus, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 10: 


arenas No. 1, C major, Op. 19 
ers .». Weber 
“Judith” ‘ ( horeogr: ap hic /p oem a 
aan Pktai ae neers . Schuman 
Konzertstick for Piano and Orches 
CTA wcccece ° . ° Weber 
Piano Concerto No. 3, E minor 
Casadesus 


Robert Casadesus was in brilliant 
form at this concert. His perform 
ance of the Weber Konzertsttick was 
the ultimate in ease, smoothness, and a 
truly romantic bravura. It embodied 
all of the traditional excellences of 
French pianism besides a virility and 
grandeur that are personal to Mr 
Casadesus. Mr. Mitropoulos, too, de- 
serves praise for conducting Weber's 
score with imaginative conviction. In- 
terpreted with so much sweep and daz 
zling power, the Konzertstuck stands 
up very well, despite its old-fashioned 
style and contents There is life in 
the old warhorse yet 

Although Mr. Casadesus’s Piano 
Concerto in E minor is expertly writ 
ten and by no means lacking either in 
good musical ideas or clear, logical 
development, his superb performance 
overshadowed the work itself The 
first movement is perhaps the most 
compelling. Later, I found a certain 
tameness and monotony in the music, 
especially in the polished but overlong 
and brittle finale. The work was 
composed in 1944-45 and dedicated to 
Mr. Mitropoulos, then conductor of 
the Minneapolis Symphony, which 
gave the first pertormance ol the 
concerto with Mr. Casadesus as soloist 
on March 21, 1947. Small wonder 
that soloist and conductor were so 
completely in accord in this present 


performance. The solo part is ex- 
tremely ingenious in texture without 
sacrificing musical significance to 


mere effect 

William Schuman’s “Judith”, com 
posed for Martha Graham in 1949 on 
commission from the Louisville Phil 
harmonic Society, is a tremendously 
powerful score. I must confess that I 
find it more gripping with the dance 
than as a solo piece, in spite of the 
fact that it was composed more or 
less independently and can stand on 
its own legs as a concert work. No 
one who has seen Miss Graham dance 
it could ever again fail to think of her 
shattering performance as this tonal 
study of sacrifice, horror, and triumph 
unfolds. Mr. Mitropoulos took some 
liberties with tempos and other details, 
but he conducted it with overwhelming 
intensity and sustained vehemence 
The composer was recalled with him 
for several bows, for the audience was 
obviously deeply impressed (if a bit 
stunned) by this savagely honest 
music R. S 


Jean Casadesus Soloist 
With Philharmonic 


In the Nov. 12 Saturday night con 
cert of the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony in Carnegie Hall, Weber's 
C€ major Symphony and Schuman’s 
“Tudith” were repeated from _ the 
Thursday program. Mr. Mitropoulos 
conducted. Jean Casadesus was soloist 
in Saint-Saéns’ Second Piano Con 
certo, in G minor, which proved an 
excellent vehicle for the facile playing 
of the young man. It was a delight 
to hear the Scherzando movement 
played with so light and feathery a 
touch. The final Presto, taken at 
breakneck speed, evoked an enthusi- 
astic response from the audience. The 
“Dance of the Seven Veils”, from 
Strauss’s “Salome” closed the pro- 
gram, G. F. 


Robert and Gaby Casadesus 
In Mozart Concerto 


In the Sunday afternoon concert on 
Nov. 13, Robert and Gaby Casadesus 








Charles Leirens 


Robert, Jean and 
Gaby Casadesus 


performed Mozart's Concerto for Tw 
Pianos, K. 365, with the toon Yor} 
Philharmonic-Symphony, under Di 
mitri Mitropoulos, in Carnegie Hall 
The soloists performed the work wit 
such ease, naturalness, and spontaneit 


that one torgot cc mpletely all the tec] 








mical difficulties involved. Beside sucl 
perfection, the orchestra sounded tired 
and often coarse Saint-Saens’ 
Concerto No. 2, with Jean ( dest 
as soloist, William Schuman’s “J 
dith”, and Richard Strauss’s “Da 
of the Seven Veils” works that a 
been heard earlier in the week { 
pleted the prograr F. M., Ji 


Philharmonia's Farewell 
New York Concert 


London PI ilhart Oonila Herbert 





Karajan conducting Carnegie Hal! 
Noy. 13 
Fantasia 1 ene f | 
Tall \ ghan W 

Rha Fes} le R 

S | No I , 

The London Philharmonia wound 
up its te urth ind last New York 
pearance in a blaze of glory w 
literally stunning performance 


Tchaikovsky's Fourth Symphor 
is not hard to make a big effect 


this work; it is hard to find the right 
resilience in phrasing, the just tempos, 
that will give the work its due share 
of passionate eloquence without deget 
erating into bombast and sentimental 
ity Mr. Karajan did exactl hi 
uided by the clean, brilliant tone pr 
duced by the various choirs of the or 
chestra. It was as noble and movir 
a performance of the symphor " 
Carnegie Hall is likely to hear for a 
long lime 

The sound of the strings in_ the 
Vaughan Williams lantas had bot! 
strength and transparency, and M1 
Karajan led a performance that wa 
unutterably serene ind iovely. Che 
same purity and silken quality wa 


evident in the entire orchestral texture 
in the glistening Ravel score, whi 
was played and conducted with a flas 
ing delicacy that concealed the vi 
tuoso demands on the players but laid 
bare the innumerable beauties of the 


musik ms fe 2 


Harshaw Soloist 
With Philadelphians 


Philadelphia Orchestra, E ugene Or: 
mandy, conductor Margaret Har 
shaw, soprano, Carnegie Hall, Nov 


15: 


WAGNER PROG RAM 


“Eine Faust Ouverture $ Elisabet! 
Prayer from “‘Tannhauser’’; “Du bist 
der Lenz” from “Die Walkure 
Pre lude and **Love-Death”’ from 


‘Tristan und Isok le”; Excerpts from 


“CGotterdammerung’ 


For the third program in their cur 
rent series the Philadelphia musicians 
enlisted the help of a home-town so 
prano, the Metropolitan’s Margaret 


(Continued on page 20) 
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N ew Recordings 





OPERAS 
Boropin: “Prince Igor”. Mous- 
soRGSKY: “Khovanchina”. Soloists, 


chorus and orchestra of the Bel- 
grade National Opera, Oscar 
Danon and Kreshimir Baranovich, 
conductors. (London: XLLA 29 
and XLLA 30, $24.90 and $19.92 


respectively ). 
kek 


OR more than one reason these two 

volumes will be of unique inter- 
est to the opera collector. To begin 
with, the “Khovanchina” is the first 
complete recording of the opera to be- 
come available on LP in this country, 
and there is only one other recording 
extant of “Prince Igor” (a Russian 
performance issued by Period, with 
standard performance cuts and con- 
tained on three 12-inch disks as 
against London’s five). Also it provides 
an opportunity, somewhat rare these 
days, of hearing the singers and en- 


sembles of the Yugoslavian capital 
and, best of all, to hear them in Rus- 
sian music for which, as an Eastern 


European people, they have a natural 
and quite obvious affinity. 

Few Americans probably will be 
familiar even with the names of the 
principal singers, yet there are some 
splendid voices among them, the most 
notable being Melanie Bugarinov ich, a 


mezzo-soprano who sings Koncha- 
kovna in the Borodin work and 
Martha in the Moussorgsky, and 


Dushan Popovich, baritone 
the title role of Igor and the role of 
the Boyar in the Moussorgsky. The 
mezzo has a lovely, warm voice, rich 
in quality, powerful on demand and 
produced with a beautiful liquidity. 
The baritone’s voice, also powerful 
when desired, is firm and openly pro- 
duced, with poise and majestic author- 
ity. Outstanding among the high voices 
is the soprano, Sofiya Jankovich (be- 
tween lyric and spinto) ; Valeria Hey- 
balova, a true lyric soprano; and Noni 
Zhunetz and Alexander Marinkovich, 
tenors. Most of the high voices have 
the common characteristic of very 
bright tone seemingly produced direct- 
ly behind the teeth. Head, rather than 
chest, resonance is sought by both 
sopranos and tenors and therefore the 
voices take on a light, ringing quality 
that is not only pleasant to the ear 
but greatly facilitates the Russian dic- 
tion. 

Both chorus and orchestra are of a 
superior order, and the performances 
throughout have an _ oriental and 
sometimes barbaric flavor that is 
necessary to define the basically exotic 
nature of both works and too com- 
monly is missing in western perform- 


, who sings 


ances —R. E. 
Mozart: “Cosi fan tutte”. Elisa- 
beth Schwarzkopf  (Fiordiligi), 


Nan Merriman (Dorabella), Leo- 
bold Simoneau (Ferrando), Ro- 
lando Panerai (Guglielmo), Lisa 
Otto (Despina), Sesto Bruscantini 
(Don Alfonso). Philharmonia 
Orchestra and Chorus, Herbert 
von Karajan conducting. (Angel 
35164/6, $15.94) 

xk 


Puccint: “Madama 
Victoria de. los Angeles (Cio-Cio- 
San), Anna Maria Canali 
(Susuki), Giuseppe di Stefano 
(Pinkerton), Tito Gobbi (Sharp- 
less), Renato Ercolani (Goro). 
Orchestra and Choris of the Rome 


sutterfly” 


Opera, Gianandrea Gavazzeni con- 
ducting. (RCA Victor LM-6121, 
$11.94) 
xk 
THE perfect recording of “Cosi fan 
- tutte” will probably never be made, 
for the very good reason that the 
transcendent singers necessary for so 


formidable an undertaking may not 
even exist and certainly are not likely 
to be assembled by any one company 
at one time. But this Angel recording 
is as good as any that is likely to ap- 
pear for many years. Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf does not have the pe- 
culiar type of heroic soprano with 
supreme flexibility that Mozart had 
in mind for the role of Fiordiligi, but 
she sings with great elegance and re- 
sourcefulness. Nan Merriman, though 
a bit heavy for Miss Schwarzkopf in 
some of the concerted passages, brings 
vivacity to the almost equally brilliant 
role of Dorabella; and Lisa Otto is a 
beguilingly pert and exuberant Des- 
pina. Leopold Simoneau and Rolando 
Panerai get the maximum of fun from 
the roles of the lovers, and sing well, 
if not quite so adeptly as the ladies ; 

and Sesto Bruscantini is a satisfactory 
Don Alfonso. The most distinguished 
aspect of the recording is the con- 
ducting of Herbert von Karajan and 


the playing of the orchestra, notable 
for its sparkle, proportion, and total 
beauty. Mozart-lovers should own 


both this Italian performance and the 
excellent one in English recorded by 
the Metropolitan Opera cast under 
Fritz Stiedry for Columbia. 

Victoria de los Angeles sings the 
role of Cio-Cio-San more exquisitely 
than any oiher contemporary soprano 
I have heard, though she does not sail 
through certain climaxes as impres- 
sively as some of her colleagues who 
are endowed with more voluminous, 
easy, and penetrating top tones. In all 
other respects, in loveliness of vocal 


timbre, in emotional sensitivity, in 
musical taste and instinct, this is a 
superb performance. Nor does 


Giuseppe di Stefano have many rivals 
in the role of Pinkerton who can 
bring to it such warmth of tone, such 
caress and passionate intensity, where 
they are needed. He is a worthy suc- 
cessor to Gigli in this part. Having 
paid well-deserved tribute to these 
artists, my report on this recording 
must take a saddening turn. The other 
singers are adequate, but Gianandrea 
Gavazzeni’s conducting of the score is 
routine, hurried, and in some passages 
actually crude. (He is especially un- 
kind to Butterfly’s relatives in Act I 
and he makes nothing of the purely 
orchestral interludes so important in 
creating and sustaining moods). The 
orchestra and chorus of the Rome 
Opera could be improved easily. 

—R. S. 


HAYDN 
The Creation 


Teresa Stich-Randall (Gabriel) and 
Anny Felbermayer (Eve), sopranos ; 
Anton Dermota, tenor; Paul Schoef- 
fler (Adam), bass-baritone; Fred- 
erick Guthrie, bass; chorus and 
orchestra of the Vienna State Opera, 
Mogens Woldike conducting. (Van- 
guard VRS 471/2, $9.96) 


kkk 
AYDN’S “The Creation” is not 
‘4 the common fare of oratorio so- 
cieties it once was. This is a pity, 


since each generation needs to experi- 
ence a work of this stature. But, as 
in so many other instances, the record 
companies have taken care of this 
lapse—and handsomely so. This third 
and latest recording of “The Creation” 
is also the best, presenting as ex- 
emplary a performance as one could 
wish. 

The oratorio itself 
introduction. Its most salient aspect 
is its descriptive power; Haydn every- 
where proved himself equal to find- 


should need no 


ing apt musical expression for the 
grandeur and detail of the subject 
matter, from the opening “Chaos” to 


the writhing of the “lowly worm”. 
Other composers have attempted such 


pictorial composition, but not with the 
same taste and imagination, not with 
the same ability to fit the detail into a 
substantial, beautifully proportioned 
whole. 

Mr. Woldike leads a performance of 
great purity, equal to the most deli- 
cate suggestion in the score as well as 
to its most majestic moments. The 
soloists respond to his direction with 
comparable style, most notably in the 
case of the young American soprano, 
Teresa Stich-Randall. -R. A 


CORELLI 
12 Concerti Grossi, Op. 6 


English Baroque Orchestra, Argeo 
Quadri_ conducting. Concertino: 
Jean P ouynet, Yfrah Neaman, first 
and second violins; Anthony Pini, 
cello, Harpsichord and Organ; 
Lionel Salter. (Westminster WN 
3301, $14.85) 

wk 


S Arnold Schering wrote in his 

“History of the Instrumental Con- 
certo”, “Corelli’s concertos owe their 
unprecedented success to their lofty 
expressive content and classical set- 
ting; in them, the youthful literature 
of the concerto grosso already reaches 
its zenith.” And in his notes for this 
album David Randolph also stresses 
the fact that Corelli was the pioneer, 
to whom Vivaldi, Handel and other 
masters paid the supreme compliment 
of emulation. 

This recording is admirable in all 
respects. Argeo Quadri conducts the 
music with vigor, affection, and 
stylistic understanding. The solo play- 


ers are excellent; the ripieni play 
nobly; and Mr. Salter handles the 
continuo expertly both at the organ 
and harpsichord. The purchaser of 
this albuun will greatly increase his 
grasp of the music if he follows it 
with the scores, obtainable in the 


scholarly edition of Waldemar Woehl 
from C. F. Peters. He will note that 
Mr. Quadri is well aware of the prob- 
lems of performance touched upon by 
Woehl in his preface to the scores. 

—R. S. 


VIOLIN CONCERTOS 


PAGANINI: Violin Concerto in D 


major, Op. 6. GLAzouNorF: Violin 
Concerto in A minor, Op. 81. 
Michael Rabin, violin; Philhar- 


monia Orchestra, 
tacic, conductor. 


$4.98) 


Lovro von Ma- 
(Angel 35259, 


HE 19-year-old violinist 

Rabin makes an impressive 
on Angel records in highly 
performances of these two popular 
concertos. The Paganini is praise- 
worthy for its exciting brilliance and 
Mr. Rabin’s lyrical, persuasive tone 
in the second movement. The same 
virtuosic bravura enlivens the last 
movement of the Glazounoff, but more 
moving are the Moderato and the 
Andante in which the violinist reveals 
a superior musical intelligence. The 
Philharmonia provides excellent ac- 
companiments. The recording is first- 
class and highly recommended. 


Michael 
debut 
polished 


—F. M., Jr. 
BEETHOVEN : Violin Concerto. 
Nathan Milstein, violin;  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony, William Stein- 
berg conducting. (Capitol P 8313, 
$4.98 ) 
b oe 


HIS is the 20th LP recording of 

this music, if we include the ar- 
rangement as a piano concerto. There 
is a healthy zest and fullness in this 
performance. The components are in 
equilibrium and the instrumental tex- 
tures clean. Mr. Milstein plays it with 
brilliance, in a clean mz anner, and his 
own cadenzas, short and in character, 
are most arresting. Not always _per- 
fectly consistent in details of phras- 
ing, Mr. Milstein’s interpret: ition is 
fresh, intelligent, and has its own in- 
dividuality, though primarily faithful 
to the score. —D. B. 


KEY TO MECHANICAL 
RATINGS 


****The very best; wide fre- 
quency range, good balance, 
clarity and separation of 
sounds, no distortion, mini- 
mum surface or tape noise 


Free from all obvious 
faults, differing only slight- 


from above. 


** Average. 


*  Markedly impaired. — In- 
cludes dubbings from 78 
rpm disks, where musical 


virtues are expected to 
compensate for technical 
deficiencies. 


Records in Brief 


A timely release is “A Christm:s 
Candlelight Service", admirably jx 
formed by the choir of the Nation | 
Presbyterian Church, 


Washington, | 
C., where Theodore Schaefer is « 


ganist and choirmaster. The mus 
contains both standard and nov 
works, chosen with intelligence an | 


taste. (McIntosh MM 107)*** 


“The Spirit of Christmas and "Go | 
is With Us" is the co-title of a mn 
album by the De Paur Chorus, und 
the direction of Leonard de Pat 
(Columbia, CL 725)***. In these per 
formances of Christmas carols an 
other religious music the group's 
terpret ations are noteworthy for thei 
vigor, sincerity, and clear enunciatior 
The Spirituals are particularly moving 
Another collection of Christmas must 
can be heard as played on the carillor 
of Princeton University by Arthu 
Lynds Bigelow (Columbia CL 750)*** 
Titled “Christmas Carillon", this i: 
an interesting recording of some 17 
works, but one tends to grow tired 
of the sound. 


A seasonal record of unusual quality 
is a disk that contains Honegger’s "A 
Christmas Cantata” and Hugo Dist 
ler’'s "The Christmas Story" (Epic L‘ 
3153) **. Honegger's work, dating 
from 1953, has as its special feature 
an ingenious combination of Christ- 
mas carols from different countries 
sung against each other in their origi- 
nal languages. Distler, a church mu- 
sician born in Germany in 1908 and a 
suicide in 1942, has composed in “The 
Christmas Story” a remarkably ex- 
pressive and simple cantata in a style 
and musical language close to that of 


Heinrich Schiitz. It is cast in the 
form of a set of variations on “Es ist 
ein Ros’ entsprungen”, Paul Sacher 


conducts the Lamoureux Orchestra 
and other French artists in the Hon- 
egger work; Marinus Voorberg con- 
ducts Dutch artists in the Distler. 


Two complete recordings of Ravel's 
ballet “Daphnis and Chloe” have re- 
cently been issued, one by the Boston 
Symphony, with the New England 
Conservatory Chorus and Alumni 
Chorus, under Charles Munch (RCA 
Victor LM-1893)*** and the other 
by the Minneapolis Symphony, with 
the Macalester College Choir of St. 
Paul, under Antal Dorati (Mercury 
MG 50048)***, Both are very good, 
and although this reviewer’s palm goes 
to Munch because of his greater au- 
thority and dramatic impact and of 
the superiority of the Boston Sym 
phony, the prospective purchaser 
should by all means try both before 
deciding. He may find the Dorati in- 
terpretation smoother, more careful, 
and more choreographic in feeling. 


The Walden String Quartet, with 
Johana_ Harris, piano, give Bloch’s 
Piano Quintet a powerfully expressive 
interpretation. The highly charged, 
elegiac work receives a luxurious per- 
formance. (MGM_ E3239) ***, 
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Kansas City 


Philharmonic Concerts 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas 
City Philharmonic opened its 23rd 
season on Nov. 8 with the first con- 
cert of the subscription series. The 
former plan of ten pairs of programs 
presented every other week has been 
changed this season, so now the or- 
chestra offers concerts every week for 
14 weeks. 

Hans Schwieger conducted a pro- 
gram that offered two works not pre- 
viously performed by the orchestra— 
Casella’s “Italia” and Respighi’s “Ro- 
man Festivals”. The latter received a 
spirited reading. Cesare Siepi, the 
guest soloist, sang with superb artistry 
operatic excerpts from Verdi's “Don 

Carlo”, Rossini’s “L’Italiana in Al- 
geri’ and “The Barber of Seville,” 
and Boito’s “Mefistofele”. 

Liebermann’s Concerto for 
Band and Orchestra, 
Finegan Orchestra, 
second concert, on Nov. 15. Hinde- 
mith’s “Symphonic Metamorphosis” 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Schehera- 
zade”, which received a brilliant read- 
ing from Mr. Schwieger, rounded out 
the program. 

Seven thousand people attended the 
1th annual Katz Drug Concert, with 
the Kansas City Philharmonic and 
Kay Starr as soloist, on Nov. 5. 

Ruth Seufert’s Celebrity Series has 
esented entertainment of sterling 
nk this fali. It opened in Music 


Jazz 
with the Sauter- 
was heard in the 


= 


Hall on Oct. 21 with Mamovani; and 
the Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 
was warmly received on Oct. 28. In 
the arena of the Municipal Auditorium 
on Nov. 6 the Scots Guards attracted 
and entertained superbly more than 
9,000 people. Mischa Elman, on Nov. 
11, proved that he still holds his high 
rank among the few great violinists. 

Puccini's “La Bohéme”, the first 
presentation of the Town Hall Series, 
was performed on Oct. 31 by the 
Charles Wagner Opera Company in 
Music Hall. 

The University of Kansas City 
Chamber-Music Series presented the 
Paganini Quartet at the Playhouse on 
Oct. 16. A capacity audience heard 
excellent performances of works by 
Haydn, Britten, and Beethoven. On 
Noy. 13, the Amadeus Quartet was 
warmly received for its performances 
of chamber music by Mozart, Schu- 
bert, and Brahms in the University 
Playhouse. 3LANCHE LEDERMAN 


San Antonio Symphony 
Begins Season 


San Antonio.—San Antonio started 
its winter season with a concert by 
the Robert Shaw Chorale and Concert 
Orchestra on Oct. 20, sponsored by 
the Symphony Society of San Antonio 
on the Alamo Entertainment series. 
The usual brilliance of phrasing and 


sonority of tone characterized their 
pertormance. 
The grand opening of the San 


National Directory 


* Washington, D. C. 


Jewell Downs 


Teacher of Vocal Technique 
Pupil of Sydney Lloyd Wrightson 
And of William Shakespeare 
1228 Conn. Ave., Suite 21 

Nat. 8-2359 


Washington School of the 
Ballet 


Miss Lisa Gardiner 
Miss Mary Day 
3615 Wisconsin Ave. 


r ey 


Gui Mombaerts 


Concert Pianist 

Member of The Former 
Belgian Piano String Quartet 
The School of Music 
Northwestern Univ., Evanston 


Em 2-4462 


Angel Reyes 

Concert Violinist 

Professor of Violin 
Chairman of Department of 
Stringed Instruments 

The School of Music 
Northwestern Uniy., Evanston 


Stone-Camryn School of Ballet 
Complete training in 

Classical Ballet, Character & 
Pantomime for the 
Contemporary Theatre 

185 West Madison Street 


———— 


Scott Willits 


Chairman of Violin 
Department of the 
American Conservatory 
Kimball Building 


December 1, 1955 


» Cleveland 


Walter Blodgett 


Curator Musical Arts of 
Cleveland Museum of Art 
Organist and Choir Master of 
St. Paul’s Church 


Benno Frank 


Director of Musical Productions 
for Karamu Theater and the 
Cleveland Playhouse 


Pauline Thesmacher 


Teacher of Vocal Technique 
and Musicianship 

B.M. Cleveland Institute of Music 
and Berlin Conservatory 

Fine Arts Building, Euclid Ave. 


> Los Angeles 


Ernest Charles 


Coach of singers 
Specializing in American 
Song Repertoire 

1210 Benedict Canyon Dr., 
Beverly Hills 


John A. Patton 


Art of Singing 

Teacher of Outstanding 
Opera Stars 
1526 Cassil Pl., Hollywood 28 
HO 5-7523 


Antonio Symphony, in its 17th season, 
took place Nov. 5, with a program 
that offered works by Wagner, Bee- 
thoven, and Tchaikovsky; Claudio 
Arrau as soloist in Brahms’s Piano 
Concerto No. 1; and “Portrait of a 
Frontier Town” by Donald Gillis. The 
orchestra showed the effects of the 
five years of excellent tutelage it has 


received under its conductor, Victor 
Alessandro. 
The Alamo Entertainment series 


presented Menotti’s “The Telephone” 


and “The Medium” on Nov. 9, fea- 
turing Marie Powers. Both works 
were well staged and sung. Lily Pons 


appeared as guest artist in the second 
concert of the San Antonio Sym- 
phony, Mr. Alessandro conducting 
She has rarely sung here with more 
warmth of tone, accuracy of pitch, 
and brilliance of execution 

The Arts Guild brought Charles 
Wagner’s Opera —— to San 
Antonio on Nov. 14, .a Bohéme” 
The fresh and talented young singers, 
supported by attractive sets and good 
production, gave a spirited perform 
ance. On Rive 16 the Regimental 
Band and Massed Pipers of the Scots 
Guards, and Highland Pipers gave a 
spectacular show 

The Symphony Society has an- 
nounced the 12th Grand Opera Fes 
tival, to be given under the direction 
of Mr. Alessandro, in February, 1956 
“Turandot” (Feb. 4) will have 
Frances Yeend, Licia Albanese, Val 
frido Patacchi, Richard Torigi, and 


Tallone in the cast; “Barber 
(Feb. 6), Roberta Peters, 


Ge rege 
of Seville” 


Cesare Valletti, Salvatore Baccaloni, 
Cesare Bardelli, and Mr. Patacchi; 
“Tosca” (Feb. 11), Eleanor Steber, 
Richard Tucker, Robert Weede, Mr. 
Zaccaloni, and Emile Renan; and 
“Faust” (Feb. 12), Jussi Bjoerling, 
Dorothy Warenskjold, Nicola Mos- 
cona, Igor Gorin, and Frances Bible 


HELEN SEAGLE 


Season Launched 
By Dayton Orchestra 


Dayton Phil 
23rd season opened on 
Nov. 9, with Paul Katz. conducting 
and Guiomar Novaes as piano soloist 
Miss Novaes performed the Schumann 
A minor | 


Dayton, Ounio.—The 


harmonic’ s 


Concerto brilliantly, and Mr 


Katz and the orchestra accompanied 
her with maturity and polish Phe 
orchestra also played works by Bee 
thoven and Sibelius, and Miss Novaes 


extended the program with pieces by 


Gluck, Villa-Lobos, Pinto, and Philipp 


This was the first in a series of sevet 
concerts being given at the National 
Cash Register Auditorium 

(juest artists scheduled to appear 
during the remainder of the 1955-5¢ 
season include Maria Tallchief and 
Andre Eglevsky, dancers (Jan. 11); 
Jeanne Mitchell, violinist (Feb. 15); 
Herva Nelli, soprano (March 22); 


Leonard Rose, 
Rudolf 


cellist (April 18) ; and 
Firkusny, pianist (May 16) 
Betty A. Dierz 
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MUSICAL AMERICA’S NATIONAL DIRECTORY 
a listing of outstanding musicians from coast to coast 
is a Musical Who’s Who for America. 

Musical centres no longer are limited to two or 
three metropolitan areas 
NATIONAL DIRECTORY 
city by city, where our finest musicians of all cate- 
as well as leaders in the dance world, are 


artists and 
shows, 


nor are the 








St. Louis 


David Earle 


Pianist and Teacher 
Builder of Artistic 
Piano Technique 
7365 Trenton Ave. 
Parkview 5-0570 


, Salt Lake City 


William Christensen 


Director 
School of the Ballet 
University of Utah 


Virginia Tanner 


Director of Conservatory of 
Creative Dance 

McCune School of Music and Art 
15 East North Temple 


Harold Wolf 


Concertmaster: Utah Symphony 
Conductor: Symphony of 
University of Utah 

Lecturer: University of Utah 
1364 South 22nd East 


- San Francisco 


Adoph Baller 


Head of Piano Department of 
San Francisco Conservatory 
Member of Alma Trio 
Concert pianist 

3435 Sacramento 


Naoum Blinder 


Concertmaster of the 

San Francisco Symphony 

Solo Violinist and Teacher 

2290 Vallejo Walnut 1644 


Jane Hohfeld 


Chamber music pianist 
Soloist with leading quartets 
International tours with 
foremost artists 

2108 Broadway 


Ferenc Molnar 


First Violist of the 

San Francisco Symphony 
Concert Soloist 

Director of 

Chamber Music Center 

San Francisco State College 


The San Francisco Ballet 


The Christensens, 
Directors 


378 18th 


Avenue 


19 
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continued from page 17 


Harshaw, in a series of Wagnerian 
excerpts which showed off her gifts, 
and their own, to best advantage. Even 
the curtain-raiser may be termed an 
excerpt, since the “Faust Overture” 
was intended by the composer as the 
first movement of a symphony on 
Goethe that never saw completion. 
After a restrained and musicianly 
rendition of Elisabeth’s prayer, Miss 
Harshaw proceeded to Sieglinde’s aria 
(this term being now permissible in 
Wagner), which she delivered with 
brilliance. The singer’s German con- 
tains many diphthongs, and they tend 


to emphasize the open, “splayed” focus 
of her tones. Music like this, how- 
ever, brings to the fore her great 


assets of incisive power, ease of pro- 
duction, and all but perfect support 
and control. While hers is not an ex- 
ceptionally sensuous voice it is a truly 
dramatic and even heroic one. In the 
apotheosis from “Tristan” she suc- 
ceeded in dominating an all-out per- 
formance by one of the most luxuri- 
ous and Mitteleuropéisch orchestras 
in the land, with an ensemble whose 
tonal splendor is unassailable. 

Mr. Ormandy, summoning the full 
resources of his s umptuous strings and 
smoldering brass, evoked vistas in the 
Rhine Journey that were spacious and 
magnificent If Siegfried’s Dead 
March seemed less the eulogy of a 
god than what the French call pompes 
funébres—well, a funeral is rightly 
ceremonial. In conclusion, both or- 
chestra and soloist rose superbly to the 
herculean demands of the Immolation 
Scene, capstone of the “Ring”. Miss 
Harshaw’s lows were occasionally in- 
audible, but lows do not count here. 
The artist made of Briinnhilde an 
untorgettable, Svbilline figure, 
and the men from Philadelphia sec- 


onded her nobly. —F. M. 


almost 


American Chamber Orchestra 
Offers Mozart Program 


American Chamber Orchestra, Rob- 
ert Scholz, conductor. Helen Kwal- 
wasser, violinist. Town Hall, Nov. 15: 

March _ ir D, K. 249; Serenade in 

; D, K. 250 (“Haffner”)... ozart 

r antata No. 12....Bach 


99, in E flat major.. 
Haydn 





Chamber Orchestra 
(formerly the Mozart Orchestra), 
founded and conducted by Robert 
Scholz, opened the first in a series of 
three Mozart bicentenary concerts 
with the supposed first complete New 
York pertormance of Mozart’s “Haff- 
ner” Serenade. Composed in July, 
1776, i1 Mozart’s 20th year, for the 
wedding of Elisabeth Hz meg’ daugh- 
ter of the Burgomaster of Salzburg, 
the Serenade is the apotheosis of Mo- 
zarts “galant” style. It is indeed, as 


Saint-Fi 1x pointed out, a musical 
feast Fifty minutes of it, to be 
exact, counting in the 


mock- serio 
March that precedes and belongs to 
the Serenade. Embodied in the work 
are three movements that form a gay 
and festive violin concerto. Three 
superb Minuets are harbingers of 
those to come in the final symphonies, 

while foreshadowings of “F igaro” are 
heard in the Rondo—a moto perpetuo 
that puts to shame all others of its 
kind. 

Under Mr. Scholz’s inspired leader- 
ship, the youthful members of this 
cudeeine gave Mozart’s long neg- 
lected maste rpiece a performance that 
was exemplary. Nor could any one 
have played the violin concerto more 
beautifully or with more stylistic com- 
prehension than did Helen Kwalwas- 
ser, the orchestra’s concertmaster. 

Even more revelatory than his Mo- 
zart was Mr. Scholz’s Haydn. Every 
nook and cranny in the score of the 
Symphony in E flat was probed ex- 
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haustively, and what Mr. Scholz found 
there, and presented with such glow- 
ing conviction, was shattering. 

Since Mozart and Haydn were suf- 
ficient unto the evening, why, one 
wonders, did Mr. Scholz sandwich 
Bach’s Sinfonia from the Cantata No. 
12 between them? A large audience 
that filled Town Hall to near capacity 
attended the concert. —R. 


Munch Conducts 
Milhaud Sixth Symphony 


Charles Munch, 
Bernard Zighera, harpist. 


3oston Symphony, 
conductor. 


Carnegie Hall, Nov. 16: 
“Masonic Funeral Music’, K. 477.... 
cn erethwabes ba canbwehnes Mozart 
Symphony No. ee . Milhaud 


(First New York performance) 
Introduction and Allegro........ Ravel 
Symphony No. 4.......+-. Tchaikovsky 


To celebrate the 75th anniversary 
of the Boston Symphony this year, 15 
new works have been commissioned 
jointly by the orchestra and the Serge 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation in the 
Library of Congress. One of these, 
the Milhaud Symphony No. 6, was 
heard in this concert. 

Milhaud’s new symphony was com- 
posed in February and March, 1955 
(since then he has written a Seventh 
Symphony, which was performed at 
the Venice Festival last September), 
and is dedicated to the memory of 
Serge and Natalie Koussevitzky. It 
is a facile work, filled with attractive 
melodies, and happy in character. Ex- 
pert craftsmanship and skilled orches- 
tration are always in evidence, and it 
is quite an orchestral tour de force. 
Unfortunately, it is litthe more than 
that. Though containing moments of 
individual beauty, particularly in the 
meditative first movement and the 
sweetly-scented third movement, the 
work does not add up to a cohesive 
whole. It was performed brilliantly 
by the orchestra. 

Ravel has always been a specialty 
of Mr. Munch, and again he did not 
disappoint his audience. The Intro- 
duction and Allegro for Harp and Or- 
chestra shimmered, and its delicate 
texture was always transparent. Mr. 
Zighera was in excellent rapport with 
the orchestra. 

The Mozart “Masonic Funeral Mu- 
sic’, played in memory of the late 
Olin Downes, was given a deeply 
moving interpretation. The Tchaikov- 
sky symphony was sweepingly con- 
ducted but with so much emphasis on 
a broad architectural line that many 
details were lost. There was a pre- 
dominance of 


string tone, and the 
needed brilliancy of the winds was 
somewhat muffled. —F. M., Jr. 


Monteux Conducts 
New York Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Pierre Monteux conducting. Mischa 
Elman, violinist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 
7: 


Overture, “Euryanthe” ...... Weber 
Symphony No, ESOS Brahms 
Violin C oncerto No. 1, G minor. . Bruch 
“Mh ks cen cdauotanentwe Debussy 


In his first concert as guest conduc- 
tor this season, Mr. Monteux com- 
manded unity of ensemble and even, 
blended orchestral textures through- 
out, this being especially evident in 
the long, sustained pianissimo before 
the allegro in Weber’s “Euryanthe” 
Overture. The performance of 
Brahms’s Third Symphony was dis- 
appointing. It was not exuberant or 
sufficiently meaty, and the diminuen- 
dos seemed to waste away in the third 
movement. The performance lacked 
tension. 

Mr. Elman played the Bruch con- 
certo elegantly, with sweet, rather 





Paul Duckworth 


Helen Kwalwasser and Robert 
Scholz rehearse for the Nov. 
15 concert of the American 
Chamber Orchestra 


wiry tone, and clear, accurate inton- 
ation. His interpretation occasionally 
tended toward the sentimental, but his 
ability to evoke melody remains almost 
peerless. The accompaniment was 
polished and generally stood in proper 
dynamic relation to the soloist, though 
almost too gentle and relaxed at times. 
In Debussy’ s “La Mer” the choirs 
and individual instrumentalists were 
superb in every respect. Mr. Monteux 
exercised complete technical control of 
the complex textures, and drew rich, 
sensitive timbres from the orchestra. 
Some of the shimmering languor and 
sense of mystery was absent, but the 
performance became exciting and in- 
tense in expression in the final pages 


> 


of the score. —D. B. 


Munch Conducts 
Brahms's Second Symphony 


Boston Symphony, Charles Munch, 
conductor. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 19, 
ZW: 

“Masonic Funeral Music’, K. 477.. 

aida Sei Bed eh Wele-0 's 4S 260.5: Mozart 

Symphony No. 102. ...... ws Haydn 

**Rapsodie te apd - Ravel 

Symphony No. P . Brahms 


The Boston Symphony was in fine 
form in its second New York concert 
of the season. Brahms’s Second Sym- 
phony highlighted a program that was 
outstanding technically for its  bril- 
liancy and clarity and interpretatively 
for its warmth and spontaneity. 

Mr. Munch built the Brahms on 
broad lines and never let the work 
bog down by brooding unnecessarily 
on many of its individual beauties. The 
first movement was sunny and _ pas- 
toral in atmosphere; the second out- 
standing for the sonorous string tone; 
the third, though filled with humor, 
was a fraction too fast; and in the 
finale the orchestra sounded mellow 
and highly polished. 

In the Ravel work, one of the or- 
chestra’s showpieces, emphasis was 
placed on the musical substance rather 


than on exotic tonal effects. (In the 
London Philharmonia’s performance 
of the same work on Nov. 13, the 


sound was much more sensuous and 
colorful.) “Feria” was highly excit- 
ing, and the “Prélude a la nuit” was 
filled with nocturnal beauty. 

The Haydn symphony was given a 
lively performance that was somewhat 
marred by the stridency of the strings. 


Though the work was performed 
cleanly, the sound was much too thick 
for the work’s texture. Mozcart’s 
“Masonic Funeral Music”, played in 
memory of Olin Downes, completed 
the program. —F. M., Jr. 


Deering Heard 
With Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Pierre Monteux conducting. Henri 
Deering, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 
19: 


Symphony No. 3.......... ....Brahms 
Pees COMOGTED ..ccccccseccs Schumann 
TE ME rbcs,eewaeducsrens Debussy 


In this Saturday night program, Mr. 
Deering appeared as soloist in the 
Schumann Piano Concerto, and Mr. 
Monteux repeated the Brahms and 


Debussy works from 
night program. 

Mr. Deering’s interpretation of the 
Schumann concerto was briskly paced, 
introspective, and small in design. In 
the first two movements, the concerto 
often places the pianist in an accom- 
panying role, subordinate to the lyrical 
flights of the winds and_ strings, 
Nevertheless, the arpeggio pattern car- 
ries forth the momentum of the work. 
In this Mr. Deering was most suc- 
cessful, for he made much of this sub- 
sidiary role, in a musically subdued 
yet alive manner. It was in the third 
movement heroics that one felt need 
of more depth of sound, a more dra- 
matic conception of the rise and fall 
of the line. In this, Mr. Montenux 
was more successful than Mr. Deer- 
ing, for the orchestra captured te 
romantic spirit of the movement. Tie 
work, as a whole, was performed n 
refreshing manner, and was very will 
received by the audience, which braved 
the first snow of the season. —E. 


the Thursday 


Mischa 


Elman 





Elman Performs 
Mendelssohn Concerto 


Mischa Elman gave a moving pe 
formance of the Mendelssohn E min 
Violin Concerto in the Sunday afte: 
noon concert of the New York Phi 
harmonic-Symphony on Nov. 20. Tl 
violinist’s reading was characterize 
by an intimate poetry that brougl 
new life to this familiar concerto. Th 
orchestra, under Pierre Monteux, pr 
vided an accompaniment that was 
model of balance and delicacy. Beetho 
ven’s “Coriolanus” Overture, Brahms’ 
Third Symphony, and Debussy’s “L 
Mer” were repeated from earlier con 
certs during the week. —F. M., Ji 


Bach Aria Group 
Town Hall, Nov. 23 


This concert by the Bach Ari 
Group was inspired throughout. In 
deed, the performance of the Can 
tata No. 97, “In allen meinen Thaten’ 


was so powerful that one could onl; 
regret once again that these wonder 
ful works are performed so seldom. 
All of the performers, both vocal 
and instrumental, were 
Eileen Farrell, soprano; 


excellent 
Carol Smith, 


William H. 
Scheide 


Jan Peerce, tenor; Norman Far- 
row, bass-baritone; Julius Baker, 
flute; Robert Bloom, oboe; Bernard 
Greenhouse, cello; Erich Itor Kahn, 
piano; and Maurice Wilk, violin. 
Frank Brieff led the chorus and or- 
chestra in an admirable straightfor- 
ward manner; and praise also belongs 
to William H. Scheide, the director. 
The program was ty pical—choruses 
from various cantatas, a well-chosen 
group of arias, and a cantata given in 
its entirety. Especially memorable was 
Miss Farrell’s fresh and tonally beau- 
tiful performance of “Weichet nur, 
betriibte Schatten” from the secular 
Wedding Cantata. Miss Smith inter- 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Eunice Podis. Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 9 


The novelty on the program of 
Eunice Podis was a new Sonata by 
Herbert Elwell, who is music critic 
for the Cleveland Plain Dealer, as 
well as an experienced composer. This 
pianistically effective composition of- 
fered no formidable challenges to the 
listener, for it was conceived in a 
modern but not aggressively dissonant 
or abstruse idiom. Miss Podis, al- 
ways an expert pianist, played it 
brightly and easily. The music had 
the virtues of smoothness, agreeable- 
ness, and readiness of invention. 

The rest of the evening was devoted 
to familiar classics of various periods. 
Miss Podis played Bach’s Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue; Beethoven’s So- 
naia “Pathétique”’; a Chopin group, 
including the G minor Ballade; and 
Bolakireff’s ‘ ‘Islamey” . At all times 
Miss Podis was in full command of 
her technical resources. Both the Bach 
an Beethoven — were brilliantly 
ard decisively, not too searchingly, 
performed, and | in the Chopin works 
also the artist’s intelligence as well as 
her dexterity were solidly demon- 
strated. —A,. R. 


New York Trio 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Nov. 10 


The New York Trio, commemorat- 

ig the Mozart bicentenary, chose a 
ogram of the master’s works that 
vealed him in his gayer and more 
shthearted moments, and wisely pre- 
nted it in the intimacy of a small 
ill. 
The Trios in C, K. 548; in G, K. 
4; the fragmentary one in D minor, 
. 442; and the Piano Quartet in E 
it, K. 493, may be ranked among the 
sser masterpieces of Mozart, but are 
onetheless delightful for that. In 
iem the piano plays the dominant 
role, which was all to the good, since 
in Fritz Jahoda the New York Trio 
has a pianist who is a Mozart stylist 
par excellence. His playing had a 
polish, a subdued but iridescent bril- 
liancy, as well as a melting, singing 
tone that made Mozart’s brilliant piano 
scoring in these works sparkle like a 
many faceted jewel. He had the un- 
canny knack, too, of making a modern 
Steinway sound like a Stein of Mo- 
zart’s time. 

Rachmael Weinstock and Otto Deri, 
violinist and cellist of the trio, like- 
wise performed their respective roles 
with devotion, although their playing 
did not. quite match Mr. Jahoda’s in 
elegance. Julius Shaier, violist, was 
the assisting artist in the performance 
of the quartet. —R. 
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Oscar Shumsky, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 11 


A stunning performance of the 
Bloch Sonata highlighted. the program 
of this exceptional musician. From 
the agitated first movement and 
through the lyrical portions of the last 
two movements, Mr. Shumsky main- 
tained a verve and excitement that 
kept the large audience literally on 
the edge of their seats. The violinist 
was fortunate indeed in having for 
collaborator an accompanist as accom- 
plished as Leon Pommers. He ma- 
nipulated the extremely difficult piano 
part with complete mastery, and yet 
was always sympathetic to Mr. 
Shumsky. 

The program opened with a tasteful 
and noble performance of the A major 
Sonata of Handel. Faultless in mat- 
ters of pitch, the violinist’s tone came 
through here well rounded and clean. 
A heroic conception of the Bach 
Chaconne was however marred by 
occasional slips in intonation. 

Mr. Shumsky also offered the 
charming “Sonatensatz” of Brahms, 
a beautifully controlled performance 
of the Mozart Adagio, K. 261, and 
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Rosario Scalero’s Variations on a 
Theme by Mozart. In the Scalero 
work, Mr. Shumsky “let all stops 
out”, playing the virtuoso piece for 
what it is, a vehicle for his brilliant 
and often breathtaking technique. 

J. 


Joan Field, Violinist 
Town Hall, Nov. 11 


Joan Field commanded respect for 
her musicianship, poise, and «secure 
technique, although she occasionally 
overdid oem with certain 
flourishes of her bow. Her main at- 
tributes were energy, spirit, and a firm 
control of dynamics, which were nota- 
ble in the Bach Concerto No. 1, in A 
minor. Her tone was smooth, full, 
and lyrical, but sometimes lacked 
warmth and mellowness. She com- 
pletely overcame the technical difficul- 
ties of Wieniawski’s Concerto No. 2, 
in D minor, without performing the 
work in a particularly romantic style. 
Some of the tones on the G string 
were produced a bit roughly. 

The performance of Chausson’s 
Concerto, Op. 21, for violin, piano, and 
string quartet, with the ( vuilet String 
Quartet and Leonid Hambro, was ro- 
mantic in style. Miss Field’s tone 
on well with the rich tone of the 
Guilet players and Mr. Hambro’s im- 
peccable playing. They produced a 
meaningful, often intense, perform- 
ance. The climax of the slow move- 
ment was especially well done. 

First performances of the tuneful, 
romantic “En Révant” by John Haus- 
sermann, and Mana-Zucca’s “Havana 
Nights” were presented. Miss Field 
played the latter, a striking, colorful 
piece, with great effectiveness. The 
bright “Zapateado” of Sarasate was 
interpreted with verve. Howard Barr 
accompanied smoothly. D. B. 


John Harms Chorus 
Town Hall, Nov. 12 


The John Harms Chorus is a lively, 
intelligent group. Mr. Harms exer- 
cised complete control of the chorus, 
and it produced consistently even tones 
on almost all dynamic levels, and made 
its entrances firmly. The singers 
seemed a bit tired (they rehearsed 
just before concert time) and their 
tone suffered consequently. Fauré’s 
“Messe Basse” for women’s voices re- 
ceived a pallid performance. 

The soloists in Verdi’s “Requiem” 
were Mary Joan Fiscella, soprano; 
Regina Resnik, mezzo-soprano; Ed- 
ward Marshall, tenor; and Giorgio 
Tozzi, bass. Miss Resnik and Mr. 
Tozzi, of the Metropolitan Opera, 
sang with ease and assurance. Miss 
Fiscella showed an exceptionally beau- 
tiful voice, though not fully developed 
in power, and she was a superb mu- 
sician.. Miss Resnik, making her first 
local concert appearance in mezzo 
range, sang warmly, revealing a rich, 
though tremulous, tone, which blended 
well in ensemble. Mr. Marshall’s 
voice was a bit steely and unsteady. 
Mr. Tozzi sang with surety and reso- 
nance. 

Harriet Dearden, the organist, con- 
veyed the spirit of the work admir- 
ably under the circumstances. The 
electronic instrument was totally un- 
satisfactory, esthetically. The chorus 
caught its collective second wind in 
the “Sanctus” and “Benedictus”, and 
the performance ended with vital im- 
pact. —D,. B. 


Harold Cone, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 13, 2:30 


Mr. Cone’s principal assets were a 
strong, singing line, large tone, and an 
earnest, intellectual approach to the 
keyboard. These qualities were promi- 
nent in his expressive performance of 
Bach’s Italian Concerto. His tech- 
nical command was uneven in Franck’s 


pourri, entertaining nonetheless. The 
group also performed the premiere of 
Ezra Laderman’s Trio (1955) 


Prelude, Chorale and Fugue. The 
musical pulse tended to become spas- 
modic at times. His tone, though 
often pleasing, sometimes became too Laderman composes music in a man- 
weighty in emphasizing melodic lines. ner that has definition, integrated 
His approach to the romantic compo- style, and expressive content. In this 
sitions, though solid, was lacking in piece he has built a sizable three 
imagination. This was apparent in movement work on a three-measure 


Schumann’s “Carnaval”, where more motif. And the music is compelling 
charm, variety, and dynamic contrasts enough to make one follow the phrase 
were called for. The Weber Sonata through its development This is a 


in C major, Op. 24, seemed better work that speaks the ageless unity of 


suited to his temperament. —D. B. musical ideas; it has, for all its new 

sounds, a basis in the tradition musi 
NAACC Concert has given us, which still leads us for 
Town Hall, Nov. 13, 5:30 ward to fresh and formidable dis 


it a os aime . coveries —M. D. L 
The National Association for Amer- 
ican Composers and Conductors be- 


gan its 23rd season with a very well- — 
&¢ a - eieecoie Geza Anda, Pianist 
attended concert presenting several 


: Town Hall, Nov. 14 (Debut) 
new works. Among them was Ernest 


Kanitz’s Sonata for Violin and Cello, Geza Anda’s recital debut was a re 
a piece boasting a certain vitality and sounding success. The young Hun 
lyricism. Harmonically it is moder-  garian-born pianist had appeared as 
ate; it is fairly interesting rhyth- soloist with the Philadelphia Orche 
micalls and suggests a kind of ur-_ tra in Brahms’s B flat major Concert 
gency in its ultimate unfolding. on Nov. 1 in Carnegie Hall, but the 
Helen Boatwright, soprano, was program he had chosen for his first 
outstanding in her interpretations of New York recital was a much mort 
songs by Lockwood, Barber, Duke, searching test of his qualities and re 
Moore, Lenel, Bergsma, and her hus- sourcefulness as an interpreter. It 
band, Howard Boatwright. The songs consisted of Beethoven’s Sonata in A 
ranged from the most expressive and major, Op. 101; Schumann’s “Carna- 
dramatic to the pleasant and folk-like val”; Bartok’s Suite, Op. 14; and 
Miss Boatwright caught every nuance both books of Brahms’s Variations on 
of feeling and sang with a lovely a Theme of Paganini. 
quality. Donald Currier accompanied Mr. Anda’s approach to the Bee- 
her. Karl Kraeuter, violin; Phyllis thoven sonata was both lyric and ro- 
Kraeuter, cello; and Joseph Wolman, mantic, as befitted this astounding 
piano, were the other participating music, which anticipates Schumann, 
artists. They played the first per- Chopin and the other Romantics it 
formance of Mr. Kraeuter’s “Rhap- so many ways. He kept the first 
sody-Caprice”, a Kreisler-Franck pot- (Continued on page 25) 
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By Rosert SABIN sketch, which embraces a biographical 
study of Britten, an account of some 
alle : of the leading musical and intellectual 
Benjamin Britten influences in his development, a clear 
Sets Poems by Hardy if condensed outline of his creative 
There has always been a meta- evolution, and detailed examination 
physical streak in Benjamin Britten, with musical examples of many of his 
and the crabbed but intellectually pene- works. Quite rightly, the author con- 
trating verse of Thomas Hardy has centrates upon factual information and 
inspired one of his finest song cycles, analysis rather than upon critical esti- 
“Winter Words”, Op. 52, for high ™ates and comparisons of a_ purely 
voice and piano. In the very first of personal sort. This beok will give 
the eight songs, “At day-close in No- people a much clearer picture of Brit- 
vember”, we encounter this spirit of ten and his esthetic than they had 
intellectual fantasy. Far from render- before. There will be ample time for 
ing the music less emotionally or lyric- _hairsplitting and definitive judgments 
ally expressive, it moves the composer _ ater. R. S 
to a mood of grave beauty that is 
deeply impressive. Ten Dances Issued 
“Midnight on the Great Western” In Labanotation 
and “At the Railway Station, Upway’ 
are compassionate vignettes of hum- Bis ng Fe Bin ger nnag have. So 
ble humanity that might have been M™@C€ ? ee eee 3 li 
eeltien ty Wak Wikies Sritten ing Labanotation and in persuading 
has caught their spirit beilfientty “The dancers and others to study and use 
| L le Old Table’ j r it are reflected in the publication by 
ittle d Table” is pure wit; and Dresser of “Ten Dances in Lebencta- 
“The Choirmaster’s Burial” a tragedy on” b 7 N fia Chilke “4 “ Th vs 
in miniature relieved at the end by the POR DY Nadia “in kovexy: _— 


vision of divine justice and mercy. 
The vocal lines of some of these 
songs are fascinating. Few composers 
today employ the elaborate decorative 
figures that Britten manages to weave 

























































into his voice parts without losing 
any emotional or dramatic intensity. 
At other times, the voice has spare 


little thematic figures that look skimpy 
on paper but never fail to register in 
performance. “Winter Words” is not 
music for bird-brains but it is music 
that will grow upon interpreters and 
listeners alike. It is published by 
Boosey & Hawkes. 


A Study of Britten 
And His Compositions 


BENJAMIN Britten. A Sketch of His 
Life and Works. By Eric Walter 
White. New Edition. New York: 
Boosey & Hawkes. 219 pages. $2.75. 
This serviceable and informative 

book was first written in 1948, in re- 

sponse to an invitation from the At- 
lantis Verlag in Ziirich, at which time 

Boosey & Hawkes issued the English 

edition. In this second edition, the 

author has been able to bring his study 
up to date with regard to Britten’s 
works, including a discussion of the 

Coronation opera “Gloriana” and other 

recent compositons, besides adding in- 

formation about earlier ones 
Although the book is essentially 
what Mr. White has modestly called 

: it, a sketch, it is a remarkably full 
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The authentic 
ENGLISH MADRIGALS 
Edited by 
DR. EDMUND H. FELLOWES 
For Mixed Voices 





Among them are: 
Weep O Mine Eyes (4 part) 


—Bennet 
This Sweet and Merry Month 
(4 part) 
—Byrd 
Ah! Dear Heart (5 part) 
—Gibbons 
Fire Fire (5 part) 
—Morley 
On the Plains Fairy Trains 
(5 part) 
—Weelkes 
Adieu, Sweet Amaryllis 
(4 part) 
—Wilbye 





A Guide to the English Madrigal 
by Dr. Fellowes 
$1.00 


GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 
50 West 24th Street New York 10 


Oo tte tinal nate ane BP at 
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bear the approval of the Dance Nota- 
tion Bureau. The dances are brief 
and not too complicated in pattern, so 
that students will not have to struggle 
with them. Miss Chilkovsky has pro- 
vided copious annotations where con- 
fusion might arise. Most of the 
music is by contemporary composers, 
and one of them, Stanley Hollings- 
worth, composed music especially for 
this manual. Nicholas Nahumck has 
provided drawings that “are designed 
not as illustrations of specific move- 
ments or poses but as statements of 
the quality or the style or the mood 
of each dance.” Let us hope that in 
the near future some of the modern 
masterpieces of dance will be made 
available in score form for the general 
public. 


Christmas Cantatas 
And an Operetta 


- Armstrong Gibbs’s Christmas 
cantata for mezzo-soprano solo, cho- 
rus (SSA), strings, and piano, “A 
Saviour Born”, with text by Benedict 
Ellis, is the work of an expert crafts- 
man. Without any startling touches 
of harmony or rhythm, it nonetheless 
achieves contrast, color, and effective- 
ness. Mr. Gibbs knows how to use 
modern devices in a simple way that 
will not frighten church musicians. 
The accompaniment is available in an 
arrangement for organ, and also a 
version for two pianos. The cantata 
lasts about 24 minutes, without the 
interpolated hymns suggested by the 
composer. It is published by Oxford 
University Press. 

Henry Horton's 
lachian Nativity”, a 
cantata for mixed chorus and _ solos 
with organ, based on hymns of the 
shape-note tradition, is a work off the 


Lewis 


“An Appa- 
Christmas folk 


beaten path. It is dedicated to the 
memory of George Pullen Jackson 
(1874-1953) to whose research and 


advice the composer accredits a major 
influence in the conception and exe- 
cution of his work. Mr. Horton has 
not attempted to treat this music 
literally but he has been careful to 
preserve its flavor, both in his settings 


and in the texts. The work lasts 
about half an hour in performance. 
It is issued by H. W. Gray. 


Virginia Hagemann has used Charles 
Dickens’s “A Christmas Carol” as the 
basis for a two-act operetta for which 
she has written the music and lyrics, 
with dialogue by Eleanor Jones. The 
work makes only modest demands 
upon the voices, and the settings and 
costumes have also been economically 
planned, since the operetta is designed 
for school use. Neither the music 
nor the text reveals any attempt at 
distinction, but the work is thoroughly 
practicable. Children not too familiar 
with the Dickens story will not be 
startled at the liberties taken with it. 
This operetta is published by Presser. 






















° 
First Performances In New York 
Orchestral Works 
Milhaud, Darius: Symphony No. 6 (Boston Symphony, Nov. 16) 
Muffat, ‘Georg: Sonata No. 2 from “Armonico Tributo”’, arranged by Thomas 
Scherman (Little Orchestra Society, Nov. 7 
Nordoff, Paul: “The Frog Prince” (Little Orchestra Society, Nov. 12) 
Concertos 
Vaughan Williams, Ralph: C: oncerto for bass tuba and orchestra in F minor 
(Little Orchestra Society, Nov. 7) 
Dance Scores 
Barber, Samuel: “Souvenirs’’ (New York City Ballet, Nov. 15) 
Choral Works 
Copland, Aaron: “A Canticle of Freedom” (Symphony of the Air, Nov. 9) 
Operas 
Mopper, Irving: “The Door’ (Empire Opera Company, Nov. 19) 
Songs 
Lenel, Ludwig: “A Lullaby’’ (NAACC, Nov. 13) ; ron 
Lockwood, Normand: “‘Remembered Scenes’; “True Gifts’’ (NAACC, Nov 
13) 
Chamber Music 
Kanitz, Ernest: Sonata for violin and cello (NAACC, Novy. 13) 
Kraeuter, Karl: “Rhapsody-( aprice for Trio” (NAACC, Nov. 13) 
L aderman, FE ra Trio for violin, cello and piano (NAAC( , Nov. 13) 
wis, John: “Sun Dance”; *‘ ‘Midsummer’; “Little David’s Fugue” (Modern 
Jazz Society, Nov. 19) La, 
Nono, Luigi: ‘Polifonica, Monodia, Ritmica” (Modern Jazz Society, Nov. 19) 
Pinkham, Daniel: Concerto for Harpsichord and Celesta; Concertante for 
Violin and Harpsichord with Strings and Celesta (Composers Forum, Nov 
19) 
Powell, Mel: Divertimento for Violin and Harp; String Quartet (Composers 
‘orum, Nov. 19) ‘ 
Schuller, Gunther: “Twelve by Eleven’? Modern Jazz Society, Nov. 19) 
Violin Works 
Haussermann, John: “En Revant” (Joan Feld, Nov. 11) 
Mana-Zucca: “Havana Nights” (Joan Field, Nov. 11) 
Piano Works 
Somers, Harry: Four Fugues (John Knight, Nov. 7) 
Two-Piano Works 
Alexander, Haim: “Six Israeli Dances’; Sonata in One Movement (Wolko 
wisky and Eden, Nov. 20) 
Hovhaness, Alan: “Aphorism”; “Vijag’”’ (Bartlett and Robertson, Nov. 20) 
Lutoslavsky, Witold: ‘ariations on a Theme of Paganini (Wolkowisky and 
Eden, Nov. 20) ; ; 
Surinach, Carlos: Suite ‘Flamenquerias” (Bartlett and Robertson, Nov. 20) 
Anderson Writes Carol) (SATB) a cappella. (Pre 
Suites on Carols ser). 
Leroy Anderson has composed three Lipscom B, HELEN : ei, arol to Our 
Suites of Carols for various instru- Blessed Lord” (SATB) with pian 


(Presser). 
Mouzer, FELIX, arranger: 


mental combinations that will be use- 
ful to school organizations as well as 


“The Ack 


to professional groups, for they are ration of the Shepherds” (Old 
simply done and easy to play. For Cats vlonian Song) (SSA) with 
woodwind ensemble, including piccolo, piano; “The Birds Praise the Ad 
flutes, oboes, English horn, bassoons, vent of the Saviour” (Catalonian 
and clarinets, he has set six carols. Carol) (SATB) a cappella. (Dit 
For string orchestra there are six son). 
others; and for brass choir made up = Moscnerti, Giuserre: “Unto Us a 
of trumpets, horns, trombones, bari- Child Is Born”, variations on a 
tone and tuba, seven others. These carol for (SATB) and junior choir, 
suites are issued by Mills Music. with organ. (Ditson). — 
eile ; i Waurre, Louvre L.: “I Sing of a 
Christmas Choral Music Maiden” (SATB) a cappella 
ARNATT, RoNAtp: Two. Christmas (Mercury). 
Carols on Latin texts (SATB) a@ Wruson, Harry R., arranger: “To 
cappella. “On Christmas Night Bethlehem, Singing” (Pu-rto Rican 
(Sussex Carol) arranged for cho- Carol) (SATB) a cappella; “Rise 
rus (SATB) a cappella. (Mer- Up, Shepherd, An’ Foller” (Negro 
cury). So, coiet Spiritual) (SSA) with — piano. 
AVERRE, Ric HARD E.: “Did Mary (Boosey & Hawkes). 
Know? (SATB) a_ cappella. W Pp Three _— 
(Presser). ISH ART, I TER: “nad E- arols 
BLACKBURN, JouN: “Christians, Sing (SATB) a nee Seay 
Out with Exultation” (SATB) with York,, yop Rk “L wily iL “i Mer 
organ. (Galaxy). ger (SATB) a cappella. (Mer 
Duppy, Joun H.: “Lay Down Your cury). 
Staves” (SATB) with soprano solo 
_a cappella. (Presser). em New Jazz Group 
Exnret, WaAtter: Teen Carols for SA Makes Debut 
(cambiata)B. For early mixed- 
voice singing at junior high school A new group called the Modern 
level. (Boosey & Hawkes) Jazz Society made its debut at Town 
ENGEL, LEHMANN, arranger: “The Hall on Nov. 19 with a concert of 
Cherry Tree Carol” (SATB) a_ contemporary music played by the 
cappella. (Presser). Modern Jazz Quartet, a woodwin 
Gordon, Putip, arranger: “Good chamber group, and some solo ar 
Christian Men, Rejoice” (SATB) _ tists. Most of the program included 
with piano or organ. (Presser). compositions by John Lewis, directo 
Harris, ArtHUR: “The Christmas of the group, but also offered work: 


Chanters”; “Rejoice”, carols 


(SA _ by Luigi Nono and Gunther Schuller 
TB) a cappella. (Mercury). 


First performances were Lewis’ “Sur 


Heap, MicHAEL: “The Little Road Dance”, “Midsummer”, and “Litth 
to Bethlehem” (SA) with piano. David’s Fugue” and Schuller’ 
(Boosey & Co.). “Twelve by Eleven”; Nono’s “Poli 

Kozinsk!I, Davin, ag “Angels fonica, Monodia, and Ritmica” wa 
to the Shepherds Say” (Old Polish — given its American premiere 
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COMPOSERS CORNER 





. work on a new opera, “Har- 
A mony of the Universe”, Paul 

Hindemith, who celebrated his 
60th birthday on Nov. 16, announced 
recently that the work would be com- 
pleted in about one year. A sym- 
phony on this opera has alre: ady been 
performed by leading orchestras. Mr. 
Hindemith has also written the 
libretta 

. . . 

Norman Dello Joio's one-act opera, 
“The Ruby”, which had its premiere 
at [Indiana University earlier this vear. 
is scheduled to be broadcast throughout 
Canada on Nov. 30 by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Company Network. 
Bohuslav Martinu is currently work- 


ing on a four-act opera, “The Greek 
Passion”, which is based on Nikos 
Kazantzakis’ novel. 
. . . 
Theodore Chanler's only opera, 


“The Pot of Fat”, and Gerald Cock- 
sho tt’s “Apollo and Persephone” will 
be performed by the After Dinner 
Opera Company in its forthcoming 
New York season. Francesco Mar- 
ca:ci’s opera “Evangeline” received 
its world premiere on Novy. 13 at 
Re me’s Quattro Fontane Theater. 


. . . 
Darius Milhaud's “Miracles of 
Faith” received its first performance 


in Ohio, by the B. Goodrich Cho- 
raie, the Chancel Choir of the First 
Presbyterian Church, and members of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Akron, Ohio, 
or Oct. 23. The work was conducted 
by Lenough Anderson, with William 
Martin, the tenor soloist; and John 
Roberts, the recitant. 
. . . 

From Jan. 2 to Feb. 15, 1956, the 
Corporation of Yaddo will consider 
applications from those interested in 
spring, summer, or fall residence. In- 
quiries from serious and responsible 
persons in the fields of writing, musi- 
cal composition, painting, and the 
other arts should be addressed to Mrs. 
Flizabeth Ames, executive director 
of Yaddo, Saratoga Springs, N. Y 

. . . 

A quartet by Jan Meyerowitz will 
be given its first performance, by the 
Kroll Quartet in New York City on 
Dec. 12. Vincent Persichetti's Quintet 


will be given its New York premiere 
with the 


by the same organization, 
composer at the piano, on Jan. 9. 
o . . 

Jacob Avshalomoff's Sinfonietta, 
Anthony Donato's “Prairie Schooner” 
and Weldon Hart's Symphony in 
Three Movements were three of the 
contemporary American works re- 
cently broadcast by the Oklahoma 
City Symphony, under Guy Fraser 
Harrison, on the Mutual network. 


Howard Hanson, 
Eastman School of Music, has been 
commissioned by the National Educa- 
tion Association to write a composi- 
tion for chorus and orchestra in honor 
of the association’s centennial in 1957. 

Inder the terms of the commission, 
Me Hanson will be responsible for 
selecting a text suitable for the occa- 
sion. 

. . . 

Aaron Copland on his recent Euro- 
nean tour conducted the Orchestra of 
the Sudwest Rundfunk in’ Baden- 
Baden in the first European perform- 
ice of his “Short Symphony”, on 
Sept. 29. When the composer was in 
Scandinavia, he conducted the Oslo 
Philharmonic in a program featuring 
‘A Lincoln Portrait”, of which the 
text was spoken in a Norwegian 
translation. 

. . . 

Halsey Stevens’ “The Ballad of 
William Sycamore”, for chorus and 
orchestra, received its first perform- 
ance on Oct. 6 in the diamond jubilee 
concert celebrating the 75th anniver- 


December 1, 1955 


director of the 


sary of the founding of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. The work 
was performed by the university sym- 
phony and a cappella choir, under 
Ingolf Dahl. 

. 7 . 

Carlos Salzedo's latest work is a 
Symphonic Suite for Harp and Or- 
chestra. On Dec. 18 and 25, Mr. Sal- 
zedo will be guest recitalist on radio 
station WQXR, New York City, and 
will perform 13 carols, which are 
part of the 20 Christmas Carols he re- 
cently wrote at the request of the 
Mercury Record Corporation. 

. . o 

Scheduled for early spring publica- 
tion by the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society of New York is a_ special 
booklet on Jean Sibelius, who cele- 
brates his 90th birthday on Dec. 8. 
The 10,000 word analytical study is 
the work of the late Olin Downes, 
who completed the manuscript early 
in the summer—one of his last liter- 
ary undertakings 


CONTESTS 


ANITA CRANE Music 
Auspices: Coonamessett 
Music Society, Inc. Open to any 
music student showing exceptional 
promise and graduating from any 
high school on Cape Cod, including 
Wareham, Mass. Award: a $500 
scholarship that provides for one 
year’s study at the New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston. For 
further details write the society, 


Box 145, Woods Hole, Mass. 





FRANCES 
AWARD. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA AUDITIONS OF 
THE Aik. Open to young singers 
with promising vocal equipment for 
an operatic career. Awards are in 
the form of scholarships for further 
study. For applications for prelimi- 
nary auditions write William Mar 
shall, American Broadcasting Co., 7 
West 66th St. New York ( ‘ity, 
mn, x. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY oF S. CECILIA 
INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION FOR 
ORCHESTRAL CONDUCTING. Auspices : 
Presidency of the Council of Minis- 
ters, etc. Open to conductors of 
every nationality under the age of 
35 and possessor of a diploma in 
composition or conducting. Three 
cash awards, the first prize winner 
to receive a contract at the Teatro 
Argentina. Deadline: March 15, 
1956. Address: Segreteria dell’ Ac- 
cademia di S. Cecilia, Via Vittoria 
6, Roma, Italy. 


Outro UNtversity Opera Contest 
Auspices: Ohio University. For a 
chamber opera of about 45 minutes 
in duration. Open to any United 
States citizen. Award: perform- 
ance by the university opera work- 
shop during the summer of 1956. 


Deadline: May 1, 1956. Address: 
John Bergsagel, director of the 
opera workshop, School of Music, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


NFMC Announces 
New Appointments 


Three new appointments to official 
posts in the National Federation of 
Music Clubs have been announced by 
Mrs. Ronald A. Dougan, federation 
president. Howard Hanson, director 
of the Eastman School of Music, has 
been appointed chairman of the new- 
ly formed Student Vocational Guid- 
ance Committee. John Taster How- 
ard has become a member of the 
editorial board of the federation’s of- 
ficial publication, Music Clubs Maga- 
sine, and Thor Johnson, conductor of 
the Cincinnati Symphony, has been 
appointed chairman of Symphony Or- 
chestras Committee 


University of Miami 
Begins Concert Season 


M1ami.—The first pair of concerts 
for the 1955-56 season were given by 
the University of Miami Symphony, 
at the Miami Beach and Dade County 
Auditoriums, on Oct. 30 and 31. John 

sitter, permanent conductor, led a 
program in which Jennie Tourel, so- 
prano, sang brilliantly, giving wun- 
stinted enjoyment to the audiences 
The combined attendance showed an 
increase of over 500 over last year’s 
opening concerts. 

In the second pair of concerts, Mr 

sitter introduced locally Boris Blach 
er’s deftly written Concertante Musik 
and Rachmaninoff’s beautiful Second 
Symphony. The orchestra’s treatment 
of Blacher’s jazz-like rhythms added 
much to the work’s charm, but it 
remained for the Rachmaninoff sym- 
phony to bring the full resources of 
the orchestra into play in Mr. Bitter’s 
highly convincing interpretation 

Appearing for the first time with 
the orchestra, Tossy Spivakovsky 
played Brahms’s Violin Concerto 
with poetic beauty and an impeccable 
technique 

Michael Fiveisky will conduct “Boris 
Godounoft” at the Dade County Audi- 
torium on Feb. 5. The leading roles 
will be sung by George Youreneff, 
Maria Mattei, Dusan Georgevic, and 
George Leonidoff. 

The Purdue University Glee Club 
was heard in two concerts recently in 
Miami Beach and at the University of 
Miami, Coral Gables. Herman B usch, 
cellist; John Bitter, flutist; and Joseph 
Tarpley, pianist, were among the par- 
ticipants who played at the Florida 
State Music Teachers’ Convention 
held at Gainesville. 

Victor Stern, violist, 
recital at Beaumont 
among other works two movements 
from Rolla’s Concerto, and Alan 
Shulman’s Theme and Variations. Jo- 
seph Tarpley was at the piano. 

The Ballet Guild of Greater Miami, 
directed by Thomas Armour, pre- 
sented four works, capably danced, 
in the first of their two scheduled 
concerts for the season, at Dade 


was heard in 
Hall, offering 


County Auditorium on Noy. 19. The 
orchestra, conducted by Vasilios Pri 
akos, added much to the success of 


the event 
The Civic Music Association’s sec 
ond presentation of the season was 


the Santa Cecilia Choir, at the Dade 
Auditorium on Nov. 26. 

Arthur Gold and Robert Fizdale, 
duo-pianists, performed with success 
in the Civic Music Association's in- 
augural concert at the Dade County 


Mozart’s “Cosi fan 
presented here by the 
Guild of Greater Miami, on 


Auditorium. 
tutte” will be 
Opera 
Jan. 17, 
Arturo di Filippi, artistic direc- 
tor, has engaged the following cast 
of Metropolitan Opera singers: Elea 


nor Steber and Virginia Mac Watters, 
sopranos; Blanche Thebom, mezzo- 
soprano; Brian Sullivan, tenor; and 
Frank Guarrera and John Brownlee, 
baritones. This will be the first time 
that an entire cast of Metropolitan 
Opera singers will perform in a Guild 
opera here ARTHUR TROOSTWYK 


Metropolitan Opera 
Scholarships Announced 


Howard |. Hook, Jr., chairman of 
the regional auditions program of the 
Metropolitan Opera National Council, 
has announced the establishment of 
scholarships amounting to more than 
$5,500, to be awarded promising sing 
ers in regional operatic auditions. 
Young singers auditioning this year 
in Tulsa, Denver, Chicago, Cleveland, 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul, will be 
eligible. The awards are the result 
of gifts from Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
K. Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, and 
Mrs. John S Newberry and John §S 
Newberry, ir.. ) i Pointe 
Farms, Mich The National Council 
will conduct a two-day Opera Confer 
ence in New York on March 16 and 
17, 1956 


(,rosse 


Composers Forum 
Gives Second Program 


In its second program of the sea 
son, on Nov. 19 at McMillin Theater, 
the Composers Forum presented 
works by Daniel Pinkham and Mel 
Powell. On the program were Pink 
ham’s Concerto for Harpsichord and 
Celesta (first performance), Concer 
tante for Violin and Harpsichord 
with Strings and Celesta (first New 
York performance), and _— several 
songs. Powell was represented by his 


Divertimento for Violin and Harp 
and his String Quartet, both first 
performances. Peter Korn and Meyer 


Kupferman were the composers 
whose music was played in the first 
program, on Oct. 29 


Mopper Opera 
Introduced in New York 


Irving Mopper’s “The Door”, a 
one-act opera, was given its first 
New York performance by the Em 
pire Opera Company in Carnegie Re 


cital Hall on Nov. 19. Sharing the 
program was Menotti’s “The Tek 
phone”. Mr. Mopper accompanied the 


works at the piano 


Oklahoma City Symphony 
Names New Concertmaster 


OKLAHOMA City Norman Paulu 
has been named concertmaster of the 
Oklahoma City Symphony. He re 
places Robert Rudie, who will devote 
his entire career to concertizing. Hugo 
Vianello will act as assistant conduc 
tor to Guy Fraser Harrison, who is 
the orchestra’s permanent director 
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continued from page 3 


and action. Not only was his singing 
resplendent, but he brought home the 
human truths of Verdi’s earthy, un- 
compromising music. Roberta Peters 
was a youthful and appealing Gilda. 
Her most luminous singing was in the 
final scene, where most sopranos tire 
or fail to do their best. In the second 
act, Miss Peters was absolutely se- 
cure, but she has performed the music 
with greater dramatic resource and 
vocal luster on other occasions, Eu- 
gene Conley, replacing Jan Peerce in 
the role of the Duke, gave a work- 
manlike performance. 

Giorgio ‘Tozzi was an unusually 
vivid Sparafucile. Most artists em- 
phasize the dark, sinister, brooding 
aspects of the character, but Mr. 
Tozzi made a bright, colorful, yet un- 
mistakably brutal, blackguard out of 
him. Not only was his acting fresh 
and original, but his singing was also 
excellent. As his erring, but kind 
hearted, sister, Miss Elias sang and 
acted efficiently enough, but it was 
not a performance that rose much 
above the routine. Miss Georgiou 
made her faux pas (intentional, of 
course) very expertly. The others in 
the cast were Thelma Votipka, as 
Giovanna; Norman Scott, as Monte 
rone; Clifford Harvuot, as Marullo; 
Gabor Carelli, as Borsa; Calvin 
Marsh, as Count Ceprano; Heidi 
Krall, as Countess Ceprano; and 
Louis Sgarro, as the Chief Guard. 

Mr. Cleva conducted the opera with 
an unusually detailed dramatic concep- 
tion of its moods. He emphasized the 
flamboyant colors and startling con 
trasts in the music and was perhaps 
more completely successful with the 
orchestra than with the singers in 
bringing out his points. His “Rigo 
letto” was a searching interpretation. 
The ballet looked quite elegant, and 
the dancers acted like courtiers when 
they had finished, instead of lounging 
about impatiently, waiting for an exit. 

ah 


Lohengrin, Nov. 18 


A_ revival of the refurbished pro 
duction of “Lohengrin”, with sets re 
designed in 1952-53 by Charles Elson, 
staged by Dino Yannopoulos, and con 
ducted by Fritz Stiedry, proved a 
tour de force for the Metropolitan’s 
youthful and now largely American 
“German wing”, if such a thing can 
he said to exist in this house today. 
In the title role was Brian Sullivan, 
fresh from a triumph in the same part 
with the San Francisco Opera Com- 
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Herman Uhde as Telramund 


pany. The Elsa was Eleanor Steber; 
the Ortrud, Margaret Harshaw; King 
Henry, Otto Edelmann, who also ap 
peared in the West Coast production ; 
the Telramund, Herman Ulhde, Ger 
man-American baritone making his 
debut with the company; and_ the 
Herald, Arthur Budney. 

Except for Mr. Edelmann’s distin 
guished performance as Henry, the 
first act was tentative and marred at 
one point by a lapse of contact be 
tween the chorus and the pit and again 
by difficulties of ensemble in the quin 
tet. Efforts began to fuse, however, 
in the second act with the dramatic 
dialogue of Ortrud and Telramund 
and Elsa’s emergence on the balcony. 
Miss Harshaw drew her portrait of 
Ortrud with a fine sinister hand, and 
Mr. Uhde disclosed uncommon ability 
as an actor, a penetrating sense of his 
lines, wedded to excellent diction, and 
a serviceable voice of good quality and 
considerable volume. Miss Steber, 
whose stature as a Wagnerian grows 
with the years, sang magnificently in 
her exchanges with Ortrud and later, 
in the third act, with Lohengrin; and 
the noble simplicity of her acting 
style shows more and more the effect 
of Bayreuth precept and example 
which she has had the opportunity to 
study and is now making her own. 

Mr. Sullivan is a believably roman 
tic, handsome Lohengrin and his fine 
voice. without being stentorian, is o 
the right brightness and amplitude for 
the role. But he still is growing in 
the part and there are mystical depths 
in this most difficult and enigmatic of 
Wagner’s heroes into which he will 


probe more deeply as time goes on 
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Taking comfortable tempos and fol- 
lowing a spacious line in which move- 
ment but not speed was a basic con- 
sideration, Mr. Stiedry guided all of 
the forces with a benign and sure 
hand. Everyone on the stage needing 
his support did not find it wanting. 

If memory serves, this revived pro- 
duction utilizes the 1952-53 sets re- 
painted, but the lighting is more imag- 
inative and most of the costumes 
looked new, richer and more colorful. 
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Carmen de Lavallade in “Aida” 


Aida, Nov. 19, 2:00 


Not since Rosa Ponselle sang it, 
have | heard so magnificent, so wholly 
satisfying a performance of the title 
role of Verdi's “Aida” as Renata Te 
baldi’s Last Miss Tebaldi 
had been scheduled to perform it here, 
but sudden illness intervened and we 
heard Zinka Milanovy in her first Met 
ropolitan “Tosca” instead (also a su 
perb performance). But when Miss 
Tebaldi finally made her first appear 
ance as Aida, on Nov. 19, this year, 
she brought to us Verdi in a great 
and tragic style Other illustrious 
sopranos within recent memory at the 
Metropolitan (Elisabeth  Rethberg 


season, 


among them) have sung the music 
more beautifully, perhaps, but not 
since VPonselle has anyone to my 


knowledge combined such shattering 
dramatic power with such vocal sweep 
and splendor. 

There was no trace of Anglo-Saxon 
propriety or of emotional affectation 
about the proud, fierce, yet infinitely 
tender, Ethiopian princess conceived 
by Miss Tebaldi. Everything was 
carefully thought out and psychologi 
cally right—the costume, the hair 
dress, the make-up, the movement, the 
gesture, each was a facet of a charac 
terization of masterly thoroughness. 
When Aida rolled her eves, flashing 
with rage, one saw the whites of the 
eyeballs and her lips snarling with 
defiance. When she was broken with 
despair, her face became clouded, al 
most childlike, her 
bend under the 


seemed to 
weight of too much 


torso 


sorrow. Her involuntary lashing out 
at Amneris, “Mia rivale! ebben sia 
pure—anch’io—son tal seemed ut- 


terly in character, yet no more so than 
the heartbreak of “O patria mia, mai 
pitt vi rivedro!” in the Nile scene. 
Vocally, too, Miss Tebaldi had the 
technical virtuosity and wide range 
of color and dynamics to bring out 
the myriad emotions that Verdi wove 
into the role. In the triumphal scene, 
her voice rang like a trumpet over 
the weightiest sonorities of chorus 
and orchestra. Yet in the Nile scene 
she blended her tones exquisitely with 
those of the sinuous woodwinds, which 
sing so voluptuously of the verdure 


and streams of her native land; and 
in the final scene (although she 
showed some traces of vocal fatigue) 
her voice soared freely, as if she w ere 
indeed already tasting “the ecstasy of 
an immortal love”. 

Mario Ortica, young Italian tenor, 
made his debut with the Metropol tan 
Opera and his first appearance in this 
country, in the role of Radames. In 
view of Mr. Ortica’s far from un- 
pleasant or uninteresting voice, and in 
view of the sincere effort that he 
made, we should defer judgment of 
his full ability until we hear him in 
roles more suited to his present al ili 
ties. Neither dramatically nor vocally 
did he seem ready for the heroic tisk 
of singing Radames. Although he 
was understandably nervous in ‘he 
“Celeste Aida”, he sang with con: id- 
erable warmth in the more lyrical pis 
sages of the part, later. But the “l'ur 
ti riveggo, mia dolce Aida” was noth 
ing, and in the final scene, Mr. Orica 
revealed all too plainly how sever ‘ly 
he had been forcing his voice ear! er 
in the onera. His acting ability \ as 
no more abecedarian than that of 
many Italian tenors gifted with mi ch 
more powerful and exciting voices ¢ 1d 
temperaments. 

Another newcomer to the cast v as 
the Metropolitan’s new solo danc-r, 
Carmen de Lavallade, wife of Ge 
frey Holder and cousin of Janet © |I- 
lins. But Miss de Lavallade needs 
reflected glory from her husband or 
cousin, for she is a splendid dancer in 
her own right and an extremely bes u- 
tiful woman. Zachary Solov |W 
made changes in the choreograp 
all to the good, and the dance of 1 \e 
little Negro boys in Act II, Scene 1, 
brought down the house. In the 
umphal scene, more use of the sta :e 
cross wise and a more ingenious pla 
ment of the needed 
give the dances their just effe 
There are still some night-club over- 
tones in this scene, particularly in the 
costumes and movement of the 1 


chorus are 


male dancers who perform with tle 
soloist and in a few of the lifts, but 
the scene is less strident and less 
showy than before 


Blanche Thebom made Amneris 
vivid and dominating figure, althou 
she has sung more smoothly on pr 
vious Admirable also l 
dramatic vigor and vocal richness was 
Kttore Bastianini, as Amonasro, Gi 
vio Tozzi was a commanding Rami 
Louis Sgarro was heard as the Kin 
James McCracken, as the Messeny« 
and Shakeh Vartenissian, as tli 
Priestess. Fausto Cleva conducted 
with tremendous animation kX 


OCCASIONS 


Carmen, Nov. 25 


The season's second performance 
“Carmen” had Risé Stevens again in 


the title role Osie Hawkins sa 
Zuniga for the first time this seaso 
Miss Stevens conveyed every en 
tional nuance of her role with her 
colorful voice, but her acting was 
times yneven She improved ch 
matically in the later acts. She yx 
formed the dance in a completely cay 
tivating way Kurt Baum was tl 
Don José, and Lucine Amara. tl 


Micaéla. Mr. Baum’s voice, a_ bit 
steely, wavered pitchwise in the first 
act but steadied thereafter. He ro 
to tender, expressive intensity only in 
“La fleur que tu m’avais jetée”’, Mi 
Amara sang smoothly, with a fi 
control of dynamics. Frank Guarre1 
portrayed Escamillo with bravado, and 
Heidi Krall, as Frasquita, was also 
top form. Others in the cast. wet 
Calvin Marsh, as Morales; Margar« 
Roggero, as Mercedes; George Ceha 
novsky, as Dancaire; and Alessio D 
Paolis, as Remendado, Max Rudol 
conducted with fluency and sensitivity, 
and the orchestra and singers re 
sponded with alacrity, i 
(Continued on page 28) 
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movement on a reduced scale of dy- 
namics, but one so consistently pro- 
portioned that the music gained in 
intimacy and in the “innigsten Emp- 
fndung” demanded by Beethoven, Mr. 
Anda’s magically sensitive touch came 
to the fore, subtly emphasizing the 
strokes of harmonic genius in which 
this movement abounds. The follow- 
ins movement was a march of the 
spirit and not of plodding feet, bril- 


liantly, if not impeccably, done. Again 
in the meditative section before the 
fucal finale, marked “Langsam und 
se insuchtsvoll” , Mr. Anda’s originality 
in following Beethoven's orders was 
to be commended. Free as was his 


it was never marred by dis- 
The melodic 


treatment, 
tortion or sentimentality. 


lines were caressingly shaped; the 
rccitative-like figures given full emo 
tional weight; and the rich texture 
c mpletely realized. The finale was 


e hilaratingly clear, flowing, and con- 
trapuntally alive. 

Whereas in the Beethoven sonata 

Anda had “behaved himself” mu- 
scally speaking (and very brilliantly, 

0), in Schumann's “Carnaval” he in- 
calged in willful accents, twists of 
riythm, and phrasings of questionable 
ste that marred a temperamentally 
igorous and eloquent performance 
he “Valse noble” was perhaps the 
Host glaring example this curious 
verration of judgment; it was 

ragged and sentimentalized in a 
ishion that was anything but noble. 
‘he “Chopin” section, was fussy 
nd labored. Yet there was much to 
dmire: the “Reconnaissance” was ex 
uisitely light; and the “Paganini” 
vas electrifying Distressing as some 
f Mr. Anda’s ideas about the music 
vere, it should be said to his credit 
hat he executed them wholeheartedly 
ind in an effort to impart much 
eeling as possible to the music. 

His mastery was the out 
tanding feature of his performance 
f the Bartok Suite. So fascinatingly 
inted was the final section, marked 
Sostenuto, that one thought involun- 
tarily Gieseking. But it was in 
the Paganini Variations Brahms 
that Mr. Anda revealed the full scope 
1 his extraordinary virtuosity. From 
the gossamer lightness of the 12th 
variation of Book | the savage 
abandon of the tenth variation of 
Book II (to mention two extremes) 
lis playing met every challenge of this 
work magnificently. The mysterious 
quality he evoked in Variation 10 of 
Book I, the vale: Fh dialogue be 
tween right and left hand, at two bars 
distance, in Variation 11, the broken 
octave effect in the waltz Variation 4 
of Book II, and the alternating ac 
cents in the appoggiaturas in Varia 
tion 6—all these were characteristic 
of the rich imagination, meticulous 
care, and originality to be discerned in 
this memorable interpretation, —R. S 


ot 


also, 
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ol color 


of 
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Larry Walz, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 16 


Mr. Walz’s recital drew a discrimi 
nating audience, which had reason to 
appreciate the evening’s music-making 
Perhaps the most prominent of his 
considerable gifts was his ability to 
convey the lyricism of works with 
and simplicity. There were a 
few mechanical flaws in his playing 
of the difficult program. He ous 
with an exquisite reading of the Mo 
zart Sonata in A minor, K. 310, scaled 
Mozartean dynamic proportions, 
played graciously, with a rich, delicate 
oan, The inte rpretation stood only in 
need of an occasion: lly steadier flow 
and more certain phrasing. 

Mr. Walz’s performance of the 
Liszt Sonata in B minor was remark- 
ably successful from the poetic aspect, 
but fell short in the moments demand- 
ing fiery virtuosity. He did not try to 
overwhelm us with displays of grand 
passion that he did not feel, 


ease 


to 


December 1, 1955 


In Schumann's “Forest Scenes”, Mr. 
Walz sensitively portrayed the reflec- 
tive portions of the work but seemed 
restrained somewhat in rendering the 
more active sections. Brahms’s Ca 
priccios, Op. 76, No. 5, in C sharp 
minor, and No, 8 in C major, re 
ceived fluent interpretations, and the 
Intermezzo, Op. 117, No. 2, in B fiat 
minor, was performed with delicate 
expressiveness. He did not fully cap- 
ture the mysterious atmosphere of 
Ravel’s “La Valse”, in which his touch 
became heavy for the first time. 

Dp, @. 


Ray Lev, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 18 


Miss Lev had chosen many differ 
ent types of music for this. recital, 
including works by Bach, Ravel, Bar 
tok, Schubert, Chopin, and Brahms 
Franz Xaver Dusek’s Andante and 
Allegro received its first American 
performance. It is a charming piece, 
and played it delicately, with a 
keen of its design. She per 
formed Mozart’s Fantasia in D 
minor nimbly and lyrically. She played 
the Schubert Impromptus, Op. 90, No 
3, in G flat, and No. 4, in flat, pet 
ceptively, with light tone. Bach's Or 
gan Prelude and Fugue in D 
(transcribed by Busoni, revised by 
Dethier) was impressively compre 
hended. Miss Lev performed Bartok’s 
Rumanian Folk Dances and Ravel’ 
Sonatine with charm. Rachmaninoff’ 
Prelude in FE flat and Gottschalk’ 
“Souvenir de Porto Rico” completed 
the group. She played the latter with 
brilliant virtuosity 

Her interpretations o 
scaled works on the program were not 
so successful. She sometime failed to 
sustain intensity in Chopin's Sonata in 


she 
sense 


Major 


the larger 


B minor, because of the thin and 
hodiless quality of her tone. She at 
tempted to force some passages, and 
she lacked the rich tone, technical 
mastery, and dynamic contrasts to 
raise the Variations onoa Theme by 
Paganini, Book Il, much above the 
level of the routine etude D. B 
Tung Kwong-Kwong, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 17 

Tung Kwong-Kwong, the young 
Chinese pianist who made such a fa 
vorable impression at her Town Hall 
debut in 1953, returned for her second 


appearance here an enchantress of the 
keyboard 


Miss Kwong-Kwong opened her re 


cital with a performance of Bach's 

hromatic Fantasy and Fugue which, 
beautifully translated into the idiom 
of the modern piano, neither violated 
esthetic principles on the one hand 
nor was hide-bound by historical pre 
cepts on the other. No pianist that | 


have heard has alaaale the quizzical 


whimsicality of the Rondo from Bee 
thoven’s Sonata in D, Op. 10, No. 3, 
quite as effectively as she did. Het 
playing in the Largo e mesto of this 
Sonata, and again later in the Adagio 
of Schubert's © major Fantasy, radi 
ated an inner serenity. The singing 
tones she drew from the piano floated 
from the instrument seemingly un 


touched 
hammer. 
closing 
likewise 
shaded, 


iged to 


by anything so prosaic as a 
The pianissimo scales in the 
variation of the Adagio were 

wondrously colored — and 

Miss Kwong-Kwong man 
convey the sound and fury 
of the final movement thrillingly 

Her imaginative and colorful 
formance of Schumann's “Scenes 
from Childhood” must also be num 
bered among the evening’s highlights 
Especially memorable was her playing 
of the Knight of the Rocking Horse. 
If Miss Kwong Kwong was less suc 


per 


cessful with Bartok’s Suite, Op. 14, 
was only because she etched thes se 
pieces with honey instead of . id 
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Nathan Milstein, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 20 


Nathan Milstein pertort V 
such transcendent artistry tha 
recital will live long in this listene 
memory. The program was im 

the Tartini-Kreisler “Devil ry 
Sonata; Bach's Partita m D 
(for violin alone); Brahms’s Son 
in A major, Op. 100, and Bru 
Violin Concerts NX ] \it I] 

ss did not merely play these 
actually “created” ther 

The Bach partita minded a 
micht be the easiest % violin w 
Noble in conception, the pertor 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson ote m - a ae mst ol 
Duo-Pianists Town Hall, Nov. 20, 2:30 ‘all a gy bag Peg age 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson sounded like a full string seetion. ( 
opened their program in a relaxed could only marvel at the vari 
manner with the Bach aria “Sheep colors achieved in the Chaconne 
May Safely Graze” (Mary Howe’ Artur Balsam, the pianist, and 
arrangement). They played Mozart’ Milstein performed the Brahn " 
Sonata in D major with taste and as if it were an intimate nversat 
elegance, though more dynamic con between friend The broad line 
trasts and subtlety of shading might always present, et no etail 
have been employed. Schubert's Fan passed over The Bruch ree 
tasia in F minor, Op. 103, was given such an exalted reading that ( 
lyrically bright reading not mi the orchestral un 
Carlos Surinach’s Suite “Flamen familiar melodies san pa , 
querias” received its first) perform and tenderly, and the third move 
ance in the United States The was filled with rollicku humor 
dances—a Soleares, biting, bright, and rhythinic energ \l 
tastv; a rather sour Romance; and a 
colorful Sevillanas—were written in Aaron Rosand, Violinist 
a mainly diatomic idiom They mack Town Hall, Nov. 21 
a pleasant, if superficial, impression, 
on first hearing. The very attractive \aron Rosand demonstrated 
“Aphorism” and “Vijag” by Alan possesses all the gifts required 
Hovhaness received thet premiere violinist Hi mtonation wa i 
The former was a sonorous choral hi technique — secure hi ippt 
with melodic ornamentation and bell ober and energeti In the fir 
like bass tones. In the lively “Vijag” of the program, his) playin 
a plaintive song grows from a rapid Walton Sonata and Brahi ‘ 
figure that is repeated, with light in 1) minor, Op. 108, for all 
variations, throughout the piece cal awareness, lacked pulsior 
The artist played Mendelssohn’ displayed a clean, rich, singin 
Scherzo in FE minor (arranged by the first piece on the progt 
ethel Bartlett) lightly, and R: saieadial “Intrada” by De plane irranwve 
noff’s “Les Larmes” with resonant Nachez, and this did not dese1 
tones. The Rondo of Chopin was fol during the evening. In this w 
lowed by encores, among which wa occasionally later on e exhibit 
the first performance of a charming disturbing mannerisn maki 
arrangement — by Mis Bartlett of den crescendo at the end of 
Schubert's “Die Forelle” D. B (Continued on pa ‘ 
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prettiest of Marguerites, sang 
agreeably but with no great range 
of expression. Her Jewel Song did 
not scintillate and sparkle as it 
should; throughout the perform- 
ance her voice lacked warmth and 
ping. Only in the trio did she dis- 
lay the necessary brilliance called 
or, due to the support of Mr. 
Bjoerling, who was the vocal hero 
of the evening. Right from the be- 
ginning his voice disclosed its wont- 
ed luster and its affinity for French 
diction. In the “Salut! demeure” 
he negotiated the perilous high 
with entire ease. 

Mr. Rossi-Lemeni’s Mephistophe- 


ClarenceE Cramer 


Kirmball Bldg 


Longines Symphonette® 
Mishel Piastro conducting 


Clarence Cramer's 
: ra hsp yf , 
1) Assisti t h 
Ndeest'. Haida’ with Ellen Roull, 
Mora Bs. «* Hawthorne, Al- 
gerd Brazis Brazis, Desire sire Ligetti, and stage 


Chicage 





production. 
“Gala Night at the Opera" 
Aide Nile & Faust Garden Scenes. 
Sinda Iberia & Company 
Spain's Sensational Dancer, 5 persons. 
“Carmen & Don Jose" 
Ralph Nielsen, Audrey Paul, Marlinn 
String Trio. 
Serenaders Male Quartet 
Distinguished Radio & TV Artists. 
“Operetta Time" 
with = 2 smairey. 
tzzo, Ralph 
Bill & Pat Medley 
2 Pianists; 2 ond Baldwins. 
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les was more appealing to 
the eye than to the ear. Mr. 
Weede did his finest singing as 


Valentin and Miss Alberts was an 


effectively comical Martha. Miss 
Dunn overcame successfully the 
opening hurdle of the Flower 


Song, and the chorus was good but 
not sufficiently robust in the Sol- 
diers’ Chorus. 

The first of two triple bills was 
given on Nov. 16: a masque, “II 
Ballo delle Ingrate”, with music by 
the 17th-century Claudio Monte- 
verdi; a _ ballet, “The Merry 
Widow”, to the music of Lehar; 
and Puccini's one-act opera “Il 
Tabarro”—all three ably conducted 
by Nicola Rescigno. The masque 
and ballet were prepared by Ruth 
Page who has been identified with 
Chicago opera for many years. Both 
were presented for the first time in 
the United States. 

The masque, first performed on 
June 8, 1608, in Mantua, in cele- 
bration of the marriage of the heir 
apparent to the dukedom to the 
Infanta Margherita of Savoy, is 
simple in plot and lavish in pro- 
duction. Venus and Amore descend 
on a billowy pink cloud from on 
high to give, with the help of 
Pluto, a lesson to the ladies of the 
court on the evils of rejecting 
proferred love. The three roles 
were sung in the orchestra pit by 
Miss Stignani, as Venus; Miss 
Stich-Randall, as Amore; and Ken 
neth Smith, as Pluto, and danced 
on the stage by Vera Zorina, Jane 


Bockman, and Ronald _ Frazier. 
The two singing ladies were not 
too happy in their assignments; 


seldom did the music penetrate to 
the upper reaches of their vocal 
ranges. Mr. Smith, however, 
plumbed the lower depths of his 
bass voice, appropriately for Pluto, 
and gave out some fine low tones. 
The music is stately and dignified. 

The décor by Gerald Ritholz 
was utterly ravishing to the eyes, 
and authentic to boot; the costumes 
by Robert Fletcher were no less so. 
The departed world of the Renais- 
sance came to life in scene and ac- 
tion. With this production the 
Lyric Theater established itself as 
a prime educational force. The 
audience kept applauding long 
after the principals had taken their 
bows. 

The principal roles in “The 
Merry Widow”, with scenery and 
costumes by Rolf Gerard, were 
mimed by Alicia Markova, the Mer- 
ry Widow; Oleg Briansky, Prince 
Danilo; Bentley Stone, Baron Pop- 
off; Sonya Arova, Baroness Pop- 
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off; Kenneth Johnson, Jolidon, 
her lover. Miss Markova and her 
fellow dancers garnered fresh laur- 
els by their efforts; Mr. Stone’s 
Baron was, in particular, a triumph 
in humorous characterization. The 
animated action and frothy music 
vere as heady as champagne; to 
keep both going for 52 minutes 


was a tour de force. 
The emotional impact of the 
evening was delivered by a full- 


throated, full-blooded performance 
of “Il Tabarro”. Mr. Gobbi as the 
middle-aged barge owner added one 
more to his chain of exciting roles; 
Gertrude Ribla as the bargeman’s 
young wife and her paramour, 
Carlo Bergonzi, sang in the good 
old Italian open-throated way. 
Among the other members of the 
cast, William Wilderman as a mid- 
dle-aged stevedore, Claramae Tur- 
ner as his wife, and Mariano 
Caruso as another stevedore dis- 
tinguished themselves. This was 
Mr. Bergonzi’s first appearance. 
Short and rotund, he sang what 
little was demanded of him in first- 
rate style. 

Next year the Lyric Theater will 
begin its season on Oct. 15 or 16, well 
ahead of the national election period. 
It will run for six or more weeks. In 
view of the Metropolitan’s engage- 
ment of Miss Callas, it is certain that 
she will not sing for the Chicago com- 
pany in 1956. 


Guests Conduct Symphony 
While Fritz Reiner is in Vienna 
for a month, two guest conductors, 
Carlo Maria Giulini and Paul Paray, 
are taking his place with the Chicago 
Symphony. The first of these, Mr. 
Giulini, conducted the regular sub- 
scription concerts on Nov. 3-4, 8, and 
10-11. Mr. Giulini, the youngest oper- 
atic conductor at La Scala is tall, 
handsome and 41. He began the Nov. 
3-4 concerts with Vivaldi’s “The Four 
Seasons”. Unfortunately, over 45 min- 
utes of naively pictorial and charming 
string music, no matter how expertly 
played, soon palls. John Weicher per- 
formed his violin tastefully ; 
Dorothy Lane was seen but little 
heard at the harpsichord. The Prelude 
to “Fedra” by Pizzetti and the Mous- 
sorgsky-Ravel “Pictures at an Exhi- 
bition” completed the concert offer- 


SC slos 


New Orleans Opera 
Opens Season 


New Orveans.—The 1955-56 sea- 
son of the New Orleans Opera House 
Association was brilliantly launched 
with a spectacular performance of 
Verdi’s “Aida” on Oct. 6. Newly 
mounted with sets designed by Arman- 
do Agnini, stage director, the opera 
was magnificently staged and cos- 
tumed, admirably sung by a stellar 
cast headed by three Metropolitan 
artists, and the whole beautifully in- 


tegrated by Renato Cellini, conduc- 
tor. 
Herva Nelli distinguished herself 


in the title role. Blanche Thebom, as 
Amneris, scored a personal triumph; 
Kurt Baum, as Radames; Napoleon 
Busson, as Amonasro; William Wild- 
erman, as Ramfis; Joseph Rouleau, as 
the King; Harry Theard, as the Mes- 
senger; and Rose Marie Rotolo, as 
the Priestess, acquitted themselves ad- 
mirably in their roles. The contribu- 


tion of both chorus and ballet under 
Knude Anderson, choral director and 
Lelia Haller, Ballet Mistress, were 
outst inding. 

‘he Association gave a distin- 
guished performance of that most 
French of all operas, Massenet’s 
“Manon”, on Oct. 27 and 29. Physic- 
ally, vocally and histrionically suited 


to the role, Eva Likova presented a 
Manon that will long be remembered 
here. Her Des Grieux was Cesare 


ings. The Prelude awoke no desir 
to meet Fedra as fashioned by Piz. 
zetti. The “Pictures” unrolled wit! 
out disclosing any unusual distinctive 
quality in the Italian’s conducting. 
The Nov. 10-11 pair of concerts was 
another matter, though. After a def; 
performance of Rossini’s Overture t 
“L’Italiana In Algeri” and a pestle 
casual and overly fast one of Haydn's 
“Surprise” Symphony, Mr. Giulini ob 
tained some of the most sumptuous 
sound out of this orchestra in De 
bussy’s “La Mer”, particularly i; 
the full-throated utterance of the 
Franckian theme in the third move. 
ment. The concert closed wit 
charmingly rendered “Mother Goose’ 
Suite by Ravel and with a freneti 
Three Dances from “The Three-Cor 
nered Hat” by Falla. In his conduct 
ing, Mr. Giulini reminded one of Ra 
fael Kubelik—tall and lissome, wit} 
the same pterodactylic swoops cover 
the orchestra. Nevertheless, the ‘nu- 
sic comes through either because of 
or despite his conducting mannerisms 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, swee; ing 
on and off the stage in the regal 
manner that only continental sin; ers 
seem to learn, gave at Orchestral F all, 
Nov. 13, what must have been the ; er- 
fect recital to the large number of 
vocal teachers and their pupils pres nt 
Looking radiantly beautiful she beg ed 
the indulgence of the audience for «he 


after effects of a cold. Sut tl ese 
were only apparent at times in er 
middle and lower registers. As of 
yore, beautifully placed high to .1E¢s 


seemed to come from nowhere and to 
be wafted away into the ether. ‘ he 
was nobly assisted by Paul Ulam w- 
sky at the piano. 

On Noy. 4, the V egh Quartet pla) ed 
three Beethoven string quartets- a 
95; Op. 131; and Op. 18, No. 3- at 
Mandel Hall, the University of ( ui- 
cago. In the C sharp minor work he 
quartet achieved a fusion and a sub 


limity of expression that was truly 
remarkable. 
At the same hall on Nov. 8, the 


Composers’ Alliance presented six con- 
temporary works under the direction 
of Leon Stein with members of the 
Chicago Symphony : Serenade, by Paul 
Schwartz, and Adagio, by Robert [e- 
laney, both for strings alone; Rhap- 
sody for Flute, Harp and Strings, by 
Leon Stein; Terzetto, by 19- year-old 
Donald Jenni; “Soundpiece No. 1”, by 
John Becker; and “Pearly Bouquet 

Hungarian folk songs arranged for 
celesta and strings, by Irwin Fischer 


Valletti. His excellent French, im- 
peccable diction, great artistry, and 
beautiful, though small voice, ranked 
him among the finest protagonists of 
this role here over the last 50 years. 
Lescaut was both admirably sung and 
acted by Giuseppe Valdengo. Joseph 
Rouleau as the elder Des Grieux 
quitted himself well in the St. Sulpice 
scene. As Brétigny, Arthur Cosenza 
again proved his worth, as did Warren 
Gadpaille, as Guillot, and Rose Marie 
Rotolo, Marie Lillo and Loretta 

sranch as the three cocottes. The 
performance was beautifully paced by 
Mr. Cellini 

The third season of the New Or- 
leans Community Concert Series, con- 
sisting of nine concerts, was opened 
by the Boston Symphony, conducted 
by Charles Munch. This great orche 
tra gave a beautiful reading of the 
Haydn Symphony No. 102, played 
witli great beauty and virtuosity D 
bussy’s “La Mer”, and gave a ma: 
nificent performance of the Brahms 
Symphony No. 2 


Norwalk Symphony 
Opens Season 


NorwaLk, Conn.—The Norwal 
Symphony gave its first concert of tl 


1955-56 season on Nov. 21, in tl 
Norwalk High School auditorium 
with Aldo Parisot, cellist, as solois 


and Quinto Maganini as regular cot 
ductor. 
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phrase. 3ut he played the Brahms 
sonata with sensibility and solidity. 
After intermission, Mr. Rosand’s 
playing had greater urgency, warmth, 
and steadiness. He played Prokofieff’s 
unaccompanied Sonata, Op. 115, su- 
perbly with dashing vigor and vitality. 
He did not play softly enough at 


times, but this did not offset the ex- 
traordinary impression his playing 
made. There followed vividly color- 


ful performances of Tchaikovsky's 
“Sérenade Mélancolique”, Sarasate’s 
“Zapateado”, and the Notturno and 
Tarantelle of Szymanovski, in which 
his tone was subtler and more care- 
fully shaded than it had been previ- 
usly. Eileen Flissler provided sensi- 
tive accompaniments. D. B. 


Ronald Leonard, Cellist 
Town Hall, Nov. 22, 3:00 (Debut) 


Ronald Leonard, a 
1055 Walter W. Naumburg Musical 
Foundation Award, presented an in- 
teresting and varied program. It was 
evident from the start that he pos- 
sessed a lucid, warm tone, and a sensi- 
tive nature. He displayed these qual- 
it.es in the Aria from the Pastorale in 
F major for Organ, by Bach, and 
Loccherini’s Adagio and Allegro, in 
which, however, his intonation was a 
litle unsure at times. 

Mr. Leonard played Brahms’s Son- 

a in E minor, Op. 38, with delicacy 

id a fine sense of phrasing, though 
he could well have shown more zest. 
Ile proved an intelligent artist in the 
lebussy Sonata, which he played with 
tender poetry, and the Variations sur 
un Théme Rococo, by Tchaikovsky, 
which he performed with a_ keen 
awareness of different dynamic levels, 
with lovely tone, and immediacy. He 
emonstrated an extraordinarily in- 
elligent grasp of form in the Tchai- 


winner of the 


“ovsky, Brahms — and Boeccherini 
works. 

Robert Evett’s Sonata 1955 is a 
hythmically interesting, mildly dis- 


sonant work. Though there are catch- 
ug phrases, the ideas are second-rate 
and have not undergone more than a 
cattered creative development. Mr. 
Leonard played the work with per- 
spicuity, sonority, and determination, 


D. B. 


Henri Deering, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 22 


Henri Deering devoted the first in 
a series of three recitals to Beethoven 


and Brahms. The former was repre- 
sented by the Rondo in C, Op. 51, 
No. 1, and the Sonatas in B flat, Op. 
22, and in E flat, Op. 31, No. 3; the 


latter with the Ballade in D major, a 
varied group of intermezzos and ca- 


priccios, and the B minor Rhapsody. 


Mr. Deering hurried through his 
Beethoven as if he were anxious to 
get on to the Brahms, dropping, in 


his haste, a few notes by the wayside. 
In fairness it should be stated that 
his Op. 31 fared better than his Op. 
22. The one movement here that 
every pianist skates through—the 
Scherzo—Mr. Deering took at a rea- 
sonable pace to allow the staccato 
basses to be distinctly heard. There 
were flashes of patrician grace and 
charm, too, in his playing of the 
opening C major Rondo. 

With Brahms, Mr. Deering was 
completely at home and thoroughly i 


the vein. Each piece came aM 
sively from his fingers more richly 
colored, more inwardly revealing of 


warmth and passion, and more 
municative than the previous one. The 
Rhapsody, the climax of the evening, 
received a performance in every way 
memorable. —R. K 


com- 


Cesare Siepi, Bass 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 22 


With a 


content, 


program 
his voice 


distinguished in 
sounding as smooth 


December 1, 1955 





Ben Greenhaus 
Cesare Siepi 


and velvety as it ever has, his respect 
for the music apparent in every 
phrase, Cesare Siepi showed that lhe 
could make the transition from opera 
house to rectial hall with more than 
ordinary success. The sounds were 
always grateful to the ear, the mu 
sicianship admirable; and the evening 
was shot througii with instances where 
the singer's temperament and under 
standing fitted the music like a glove 
so that the recital became genuinely 
communicative—to the delight and en 
thusiasm of the near-capacity audience 

Many of the high points of Mr 
Siepi’s recital came with the slower 
songs and arias, where the deep, rich 
voice caressed and swelled the ex- 
tended musical lines—in L ully’s “Bois 
ich doch 


épais”; Brahms’s “O wusst’ 
den Weg zuriick’”; Moussorgsky’s 
“The Grave”, “To the Little Star”, 


and “Song of the Mendicant Harper” ; 
and the middle section (“Chanson 
épique”) of Ravel's “Don Quichotte 
a Dulcinée”. But there were even 
greater satisfactions in some of the 
brighter works—Mozczart’s concert aria 
“Per questa bella mano ". “Te femmine 
d'lte alia’ "9 from Rossini’s “L’ Italiana in 
Algeri’ ; and the ¢ ‘atalogue Aria from 
“Don Giovanni”. The bass was thor- 
oughly at home in these lighthearted 


essays on love, handling the phrases 
with fleetness and grace, giving the 


zest and sparkle 
closed with an 


text knowledgeable 
The program proper 


aria in the full-blooded Verdi tradi- 
tion—“Di sposo, di padre”, from 
Gomes’ “Salvator Rosa”, on which 


Mr. Siepi lavished exceptional beauty 
of tone and the full flood of his emo- 


tions with affecting results. Among 
the encores were some light Italian 
songs, in which the bass showed off 


another facet of his personality— 
charm. 

The size and richness of Mr. Siepi’s 
voice sometimes clouded his diction, 
sometimes made the voice less adroit 
than it should have been—notably in 
the tricky firsi and third sections of 
the Ravel cycle and in the Moussorg- 
sky “Hopak”. But these were small 
matters in such a rewarding evening. 
Leo Taubman was the efficient accom- 
panist. 


Encore Artists 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Nov. 25 


It is no longer an easy affair to 
present an all-Stravinsky program, 
especially works that are all over 20 
years old. The reason is that Stra- 
vinsky already has a defined stylistic 
tradition and needs to be performed 
with the same kind of scrupulous care 
as attends Mozart or Beethoven. To- 
day one cannot pass with a poor per- 
formance of Stravinsky, and though 
tribute must be paid Encore Artists 
for noble efforts, the performances, 
on the whole, were weak. 

Owen Berger opened the recital with 
the Piano Sonata (1924). The piece 
sounded lethargic and quite discon- 
nected, while in reality the work is 
sharp and clean with a driving con- 





tinuity. Accompanied by the same 
pianist, Gerald Tarack played the 
“Suite Italienne” (1934) as though 


it were the master’s most avant-garde 


work—this being a piece of classic 
simplicity. David Weber played 
through Two Pieces for Clarinet with 


compensating brevity. 

The Concertino, performed by the 
Jeaux Arts String Quartet, and Rag- 
time for Eleven Instruments, neatly 
conducted by Hershey Kay, sounded 
as though a serious attempt at musi- 
cal understanding had been expended 


on them. M. D. L. 


Joseph Schuster, Cellist 
Town Hall, Nov. 26, 2:30 

The admirable combination of Jo 
Artur Balsam pro 


afternoon of beautifully in- 


seph Schuster and 
vided an 


Joseph 
Schuster 


Stvlistically, 
definitive per 
Sonata in 

Schube rt 


terpreted chamber music 
the two musicians gave 
formances of the Brahms 
E minor, Op. 38, and the 
Arpeggione Sonata 

Mr. Schuster is in such complete 
command of his instrument that it be- 
comes a responsive tool for his articu- 
late mind. After the opening meas- 
ures of Tartini’s Introduction-Adagio 
and Allegro, one realized that one was 
enjoying the intimate expressiveness 
of chamber music 

The Duo in C major, Op. 8 by 
Miklos Rozsa, which followed the in 
termission, is an early work by the 
well-known film composer. It has an 
aggressive quality in an impression 
istic idiom and is highly repetitive in 


its modulatory construction There 
are flashes of idiomatic writing for 
the instruments, but the total impres 
sion was that of one who is. still 


learning his craft. 

The Rococo Variations by Tchai 
kovsky, which completed the recital, 
afforded the pyrotechnics that dazzle 
the listener and leave him clamoring 
for more In this last work Mr 
Schuster switched his musical per 
sonality and became the virtuoso so 
loist, dominating the music with a 
brilliant display of his technical re 
sources. It was done with a _ cool 
composure that concealed the difficul 
ties of this flamboyant work A 


Other Programs 


The Concert Society of New York, 
which formerly gave its late Sunday 
afternoon series in Town my. moved 


to the Carl Fischer Hall and gave its 
first program of the 1955-56 season 
m Nov. 13. Approximately 250 sub 
scribers for the eight events 
attended the opening program, which 
offered the Loewenguth Quartet and 
John Wummer, flutist, in a program 
of Mozart works: Quartet for Flute 
and Strings in D major, K. 285; 
Quartet in B flat, K. 458; and Quartet 


seast yn’s 


in C, K. 465. 

Alex: inder Wolkowisky and Bracha 
Eden, duo-pianists from Israel, made 
their New York debut at the Kauf- 
mann Auditorium on Nov. 20. They 
came to this country last summer on 


a scholarship to the Aspen Institute of 
Music in Colorado. Their New York 
program offered first performances of 
Vitold Lutoslavsky’s Variations on a 
Theme of Paganini and Haim Alex- 
ander’s “Six Israeli Dances” and So- 
nata in One Movement. 
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Un Ballo in Maschera, 
Nov. 26, 2:00 

The cast of this performance of 
“Un Ballo in Maschera”, which was 
again conducted by Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, was unchanged from its first 
performance last season with one ex- 


ception: Giorgio Tozzi, as Samuel. 
A huge and endlessly enthusiastic au- 
dience bore eloquent witness to the 


popularity that this production had 
achieved last season and that it will 
continue to enjoy, if this first per- 
formance of the present season is any 
criterion. Mr. Mitropoulos is a mag- 
netic conductor, and the cast con- 
tained some of the Metropolitan’s 
most widely beloved singers. 

As Riccardo, Jan Peerce gave a 
vigorous and assured performance. 
His voice has sounded freer and more 
voluminous on other occasions, but he 
held the reins firmly in every passage 
that he sang. Zinka Milanov, who 
as the sort of virtuosity and vocal 
opulence required by the role of 
Amelia, triumphed over a_ nervous 
beginning, «and accomplished some 
beautiful singing in the second and 
third acts. 

As Renato, Robert Merrill was 
unstinting of his vocal resources, and 
although he has sung much more ar- 
tistically at previous performances, the 
audience loved to hear the rafters 
ring. Marian Anderson, who made 
her debui with the company last sea- 
son in the role of Ulrica, was again 
acclaimed. It was a tribute to her 
high position among contemporary 
American artists, and even though 
she was not in good vocal form one 
felt that the ovation was richly de- 
served. Her sincerity and musicality 
were always evident. 

Roberta Peters was an agile and 
graceful Oscar. The other roles were 
taken by Calvin Marsh, as Silvano; 
Norman Scott, as Tom; James Mc- 
Cracken, as a Judge; and Charles 
Anthony as Amelia’s Servant. Though 
no one could deny the dramatic im- 
pact and musical energy of this per- 
formance, I feel it my critical duty 
to add that it was coarse, overdriven, 
and technically ragged at times, and 
that it could be improved upon vastly 
both by Mr. Mitropoulos and_ his 
singers and instrumentalists. R. S. 


Cosi fan tutte, Nov. 26 
After a year’s 


"Cosi fan tutte” 
Metropolitan’s 


absence, Mozart's 
was restored to the 
repertory with this 
performance. Not as fresh and ele- 
gant as when it was new, four sea- 
sons ago, the production is still a wel- 
come one—in any season, not just this 
one observing a Mozart anniversary. 
For the score is probably the purest, 
most beautifully sustained in style of 
the composer's operas, and any per- 
formance that does it some justice— 
and the Metropolitan’s certainly does 
—is worth seeing and hearing. 

With one exception, cast and con- 
ductor were the same as in the pro- 
duction’s initial performance four 
years ago. Cesare Valletti sang 
Ferrando for the first time with the 
company (Richard Tucker was _ his 
forerunner), and his colleagues were 
Eleanor Steber, as Fiordiligi; Blanche 
Thebom, as Dor: ibella ; Patrice Mun- 
sel, as Despina; Frank Guarrera, as 
Guglielmo; and John Brownlee, as 
Don Alfonso, Fritz Stiedry con- 
ducted. 

Mr. Valletti had just the right light, 
pliant voice and fluent style for his 
music; when he is more at home with 
the E ‘nglish translation and has added 
a final polish to his arias and portions 
of the ensembles, he should make an 
ideal Ferrando. As it was, his words 
were quite easy to understand; he fell 
in with Alfred Lunt’s stage direction 
with aplomb, and he looked charm- 





Sedge Le Blang 


Cesare Valletti as Ferrando 


gly funny in his masquerade. 

"Miss Steber and Miss Thebom made 
less than dulcet noises at the begin- 
ning of the performance, but as their 
voices warmed up, they began to sing 
with their wonted smoothness and se- 
curity. Miss Steber, in particular, 
produced some lovely tones, and_ she 
managed the incredibly difficult 
“Strongly founded” (“Come scoglio”) 
aria with wonderful breadth and 
thority. 

Miss Munsel’s Despina was as de- 
ignttey pert and vocally fresh as 
ever. ee has always been one 
of Mr. Guarrera’s best parts, and he 
tossed off his arias with fine élan; 
and Mr. Brownlee sang with a richer 
tone than I have heard from him in 
a long time. 


One could not quarrel with Mr. 
Stiedry’s reading of the score—the 
tempos, perhaps slower than might 


appeal to everyone, were suitable for 
getting the maximum expressiveness 
out of the music. But the orchestra 
itself was plainly tired after having 
given a performance in the afternoon, 
for the tone was soggy, the playing 


Northwest Opera 
To Stage La Traviata 


SEATTLE. The Northwest Grand 
Opera Association is going ahead with 
plans to revive “La Traviata” in Feb- 
ruary, and to mount its eighth produc- 
tion since 1951, “Die Fledermaus”, in 
April. General director Eugene Linden 
will move performances from the 
1,800-seat Moore to the 6,000-seat 
ivic Auditorium. New York and 

California singers will be imported for 
leading roles, and finalists in the re- 
cent Metropolitan Opera regional au- 
ditions will be given parts. 

Metropolitan audition winner Dor- 
othy Cole, 23-year-old contralto, sub- 
stituted for Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
as solo‘st with the Seattle Symphony 
under Milton Katims. Another resi- 
dent performer who won acceptance 
as a symphony soloist was Christ 
Harris, 16, who played for high school 
students, first as a violinist in a move- 
ment of Lalo’s “Symphonie Espag- 
nole”, then as a pianist in part of 
Grieg’s Piano Concerto. He has been 
engaged as soloist in the Seattle Sym- 
phony’s Olympia (Wash.) concert on 
Dec. 11. 

Stanley Chapple conducted the Uni- 
versity of Washington Sinfonietta in 
the Northwest premiere of Stravin- 
sky’s “In Memorian—Dylan Thomas”, 
and in what was announced as_ the 
world premiere, in revised form, of 
Benjamin Britten's Prelude and Fugue 
for strings. —MAXINE CUSHING GRAY 


Renata Tebaldi 
To Sing La Traviata 


Renata Tebaldi will appear in a 
new production of “La Traviata” at 
the Metropolitan Opera during the 
second half of the 1956-57 season. 
Although she has sung “La Traviata” 


sluggish, and there were inaccuracies, 
Unfortunately, Mozart’s score is so 
transparent that any playing less than 
perfect stands out like a sore thumb. 

Rolf Gerard’s almost skeletal sets 
have stood up very well, better than 
some of the heavier, more solidly built 
ones, and they succeed in giving inti- 
macy to the opera in the vast spaces 
of the Metropolitan. ~ Lunt’s stave 
direction has suffered in his absence. 
Like the score, the de alee of elegance 
and stylized satire that it demands 
from the performers is so exactly 
planned that any deviations upset the 
scheme of movement. Some of the 
singers, particularly Miss Steber and 
Mr. Brownlee, stayed within the pic- 
ture; others had broadened their ai 
tics, and Miss Thebom suggested wit) 
her flailing arms and very funny 
stress on the word “tedious” a fine 
talent for burlesque—but it was o1 
of place. 

All the singers are to be commende | 
for their good diction, and it was 
pleasure to hear the capacity audienc 
responding with laughter to lines the 
could understand —R. A. | 


Other Performances 


The first week at the Metropolita: 
ended on Saturday night, Nov. 1! 
with a performance of “Carmen” fc 
the benefit of the Yeshiva Universit 
Women’s Organization. Risé Steven 
sang the title role, and others in th 
cast were Lucine Amara (Micaéla) 
Richard Tucker (Don José), Fran 
Guarrera (Escamillo), Norman Scot 
(Zuniga), Heidi Krall (F rasquita ) 
Margaret Roggero (Mercedes), Cal 
vin Marsh (Morales), and Georg« 
Cehanovsky (Dancaire). Paul Franke 
substituting for Alessio De Paolis 
sang Remendado for the first time 
Max Rudolf conducted. 

In the second week, “Rigoletto’ 
brought Jan Peerce back to the rol 
of the Duke, on Nov. 21. “Les Contes 
d’Hoffman” was repeated on Nov. 23 
“Aida” was repeated on Nov. 24, witl 
Elena Nikolaidi as Amneris and Nor 
man Scott as Ramfis—the only 
changes over the previous perform 
ance, 


in Europe with great success, this will 
be her first appearance in the role in 
the United States. 

Not included in the Metropolitan 
Opera’s repertory this season, the last 
new production of “La Traviata” was 
cesigned 20 years ago. The designer, 
director, and other members of the 
cast for next season’s production will 
be announced at a future date. 

Miss Tebaldi’s contract also covers 
next season’s spring tour of the 
Metropolitan. 


Two Sopranos Added 
To Metropolitan Roster 


Two young American sopranos, 
Madelaine Chambers and Emilia Cun- 
dari, have been engaged to appear at 
the Metropolitan Opera this season. 
Miss Chambers, a native New Yorker, 
won a Fulbright Award for further 
vocal study in Italy, and while there, 
made her operatic debut as Musetta 
in “La Bohéme” at the Teatro Nuovo 
in Milan. Later she joined the New 
York City Opera. She won first place 
in the International Opera Competi- 
tion in Lausanne, received the Marian 
Anderson Award, and was a winner 
of the Metropolitan Opera Auditions 
of the Air held last spring. 

Miss Cundari, born in Detroit, made 
her New York debut in 1953, as the 
Dew Fairy in “Hansel and Gretel” 
with the New York City Opera, of 
which she has since been a member 


Santa Monica Opera 
Produces Il Trovatore 


SANTA Monica, Catir.—The Santa 
Monica Civic Opera Associ iation | pre 
sented Verdi's “Il Trovatore” on 
Nov. 19, Nov. 26, and Nov. 27, at the 
Santa Monica High School Audi- 
torium. Mario Lanza conducted the 
performances, 
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curacies. the Aspen Music School will start Symphony under the direction of 
Ag ee. SCHOOLS STUDIOS the 1956 summer season free of debt Lauris Jones, of Occidental College, 
ess than and for the first time in its seven year and Ralph Rush, of the University of 
> thumb, history. Southern California, presented sym- 
etal sets — phonic programs on Aug. 21 and 28 
ter than The Harp Colony of America cele- Jerome Lawrence’s and Robert Lee’s 
ay aan The Mannes College of Music 1s all in Danbury, Conn. Vera Fowler brated its 25th anniversary last sum- “Annie Laurie” was also presented on 
yh sgesenting a concert by the Woodwind is soloist of First Church of Christ mer. Cerles Salzedo, founder, held Sept. 2 and 3 by the Light Opera 


t spaces 
t’s stave 


Ensemble, conducted by Eric Simon, Scientist in Peekskill, N. Y. Three special classes for orchestral harpists © Workshop 


. lork , - re . ; she “r’s i ere staff in addition to giving individual in- 

or tees n Dec. 1. Works by Beethoven, of Miss Shaffner’s pupils were sta’ an a : 

moma Schubert, Spohr, and Alban Berg members at Starlight Theater in Struction. He also organized — the be ok a ie — Ban apo 
Teter: see scheduled. On Dec. 7 and 8 Pawling, N. Y., this summer. Mr. Whitehall Concert Series at the conducted by Jacob Avsha omovy, gave 
lemancls = ' : “ Whitehall Inn. Mr. Salzedo’s concert a program of Brahms, Chopin, Ga 


. : aia re : . Townse : i ings have 
Sage an all-Hindemith concert will be pre- Townsend and Miss Jenning ene tert “al; ; y 9, 
— Seed by the Mannes Orchestra, con- been engaged for a performance of touring this season will take him to brieli, Weber, and Bloch =“ v. | 
al a ducted by Carl Bamberger. The Gounod’s “St. Cecilia” Mass, in the Middle West in January and Feb at the Civic a roe 
2 ? ‘ . oo yb ~ ‘ 7—™, : ' : -oche -year-o ortlane 
a he 1 opera “Hin und Zuriick” will be un- Brookfield, Conn., Dec. 24. They are = "ary with the Salzedo E err sme Chopin's Pi - ~" 
“ed yi Jer the stage direction of Ralph Her- both appearing also as soloists in_De- which includes at F oy f ry = - e i | ‘ 
ood ti bert. Soloists those evenings will be cember performances of the “Mes- oy + get S “ our, cellist. a aa, aoe 
“. Yat] Dok ‘hitney Tusti *liza- siah” in Danbury and Carmel, N. Y. vy Mr. Salzedo accompanied Miss . . 
ed witli =, Ken pg ng Ma Dy and : Freeman in her recital at the New Tour of European 
: ron, P Srockway, < é - . Aegicges 4 ” 
funny < bers of the Opera Workshop The Julius Hartt Musical Founda- York Flute Club, in Carl Fischer Festivals Scheduled 
a fine : f tion in Hartford, Conn., presented the Hall. He will be guest recitalist on 


a oO eighth annual Institute of Contem- WQOXR’s studio series on Dec. 18 San Francisco—The fourth an 








be ha snags see oe has received porary American Music on Nov. 20 — and 25, nual re tours of — and art 

mende.! a ltocketeller Foundation grant tor S > centers ot “urope, have een an 

was expansion of its work. The organi- = cue. "or Music This se The Idyllwild Arts Foundation nounced by BD. Sterling Wheelwright 

adienc zation, which has been presenting anal programs honored 14 Yaddo School of Music and the Arts’ Light of San Francisco State College. In 

es the -hamber-music concerts for school composers, playing compositions by Opera Workshop, in its fifth season, cluded on the itinerary are stopover 

A. I audiences in parts of the East and Pernard Rogers | een.” Lockwood produced the premiere of James Low’s it the Salzburg, Bayreuth, and V« 
Middle West, will continue to charge Rom Lee Finne Herbert Elwell, Opera “Moby roo this fall, at Bow rona Festivals, and at principal Euro 
$100 per concert, the grant being ear- Wallineford Risocer Ulysses gm man Art Center Theater, Idyllwild, pean capital cities, where concerts will 

: m.rked for expansion on a national Gail Kubik Tne Haref. Tacohb Calif. The oesidelen has commis be attended Departures for the 

ae stile. Avshalomov, Ben Weber, John Duke sioned three new musical stage works — seven-week tour will be ul fron 

wv. It ‘Hig : yn, ~ a oe in the last five years, and plans to New York on June 28 and July 3 and 

versit Department has received a noted col- pianist and faculty anoint of the or light opera, or accept a score not Spelman, University of Redlands 

steven le tion of ancient musical instruments Vale University School of Music. was vet produced Preference will be Frances Gettys Zerillo; Anne Gr 

in th —the Van nee Collection from Pa- a poli artist. ; ‘ ; given to Southern California com O'Callaghan; Ernest G. Mail 4 
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Franl Biren Bizallion also donated her The Church of St. Mary the Virgin 

Scot wirdrobe of authentic Elizabethan presented an historical program of 

pune? ecstumes and library of books on old jiturgical music on Nov. 22. Ernest 

, Cal instruments and music to the uni White directed examples of seven 

rCOr gt versity. The collection includes a bass centuries of church music, ranging T N ONSERVATORYo 
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RADIO ana TV 





The Sadler’s Wells Ballet will pre- 
sent “The Sleeping Beauty” on NBC- 
TV’s Producers’ Showcase in a 90- 
minute production in color, on Dec. 
12, 8-9:30 p.m. EST. Participants 
will include Margot Fonteyn, as Prin- 
cess Aurora; Michael Somes, as 
Prince Florimund; and_ Frederick 
Ashton, Beryl Grey, and the entire 
corps de ballet. During the intermis- 
sions, David Wayne will appear in a 
play by John Van Druten that ex- 
plains the story of Tchaikovsky’s 
ballet. 

. . . 

The Metropolitan Opera Saturday 
afternoon broadcasts will be resumed 
on Dec. 3, with the new production 
of “The Tales of Hoffmann”, on the 
ABC Radio Network. 

. . 7 

“Madama Butterfly” will be pre- 
sented in English by the NBC Opera 
Theater on Dec. 4 from 1:15-3:30 
p.m., EST. Principals will include 
Elaine Malbin, as Cho-Cho-San; and 
Davis Cunningham, as Pinkerton. 

. 7 . 

Three of America’s leading orches- 
tras have begun their regular radio 
broadcasts.. The Boston Orchestra re- 
turned to the air on Oct. 3 on the 
NBC Radio network for the first in 
its series of Monday evening pro- 
grams. Milhaud’s Symphony No. 6 
was given its first radio performance 
on Oct. 24, under Charles Munch. 
The Philadelphia Orhcestra, under 
Eugene Ormandy, presented the first 
of a series of one-hour concert broad- 
casts on CBS Radio on Oct. 22. 

The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony opened its 26th season on CBS 
Radio on Oct. 23, with an all-Mozart 
program conducted by Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos. Rudolf Serkin performed two 
piano concertos, the D major (K. 451) 
and the C major (K. 503). The Amer- 
ican radio premiere of the Sinfonia 
Concertante, K. Anh. 104, for violin, 
viola, and cello was also given, with 
John Corigliano, William Lincer, and 
Laszlo Varga as soloists. 

. . . 

Gian-Carlo Menotti has accepted a 
second commission from the National 
Broadcasting Company to compose an 
opera for television. No subject mat- 
ter has been named, but Mr. Menotti 
has agreed to compose the opera be- 
fore Aug. 31, 1957. Menotti’s pre- 
viously commissioned opera, “Amahl 
and the Night Visitors”, will be tele- 
cast again this year on Christmas day, 
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Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, has been experimenting with 
music programming on its educational 
television station, WKAR-TV. Dur- 
ing the fall and winter a series of con- 
certs devoted to early and contem- 
porary music will be given, performed 
by the faculty and students of the 
school. 

7 . . 


Designed to popularize the arts, 
with special emphasis on children’s 
development, a new educational non- 
profit audio-visual agency, Arts and 
Audiences, Inc., was recently organ- 
ized in New York City. Seymour N. 
Siegel, director of radio communica- 
tions for New York City and director 
of WNYC and WNYC-TYV, is presi- 
dent; Yehudi Menuhin and Gerald 
Warburg, vice-presidents. 

“Music for Young People”, a series 
of five half-hour films for educational 
television, classroom, and other show- 
ing, will be the initial project. Fea- 
turing artists of high quality, the se- 
ries will depict the fundamentals of 
music, employing everyday objects and 
techniques in an informal atmosphere 
to instill an early appreciation. Mrs. 
Nina Collier will produce the filmed 
series, which will be done in 16 mm. 
Yehudi Menuhin and the New York 
Woodwind Quintet will be featured 
in the first film, which will be re- 
leased after the first of the year to 
all educational TV _ stations of the 
country. 

. 7” . 

The first American performance of 
Prokofieff’s opera “War and Peace” 
will be telecast by the NBC Opera 
Theater on April 8, 1956. The pro- 
duction will be based on the revised, 
condensed version completed by Pro- 
kofieff in 1953, which had its world 
premiere in the Maly Theater, Lenin- 
grad, last March 31. 

The performance will be conducted 
by Peter Herman Adler, and the Eng- 
lish version will be based on the trans- 
lation of Leo Randole, supplemented 
by Jean Karsavina’s work on the re- 
vised sections. 

. . . 


Henry Howard has been named Di- 
rector of Music Operations for the 
CBS Television Network. In the 
newly created position Mr. Howard 
will supervise all television music op- 
erations for both Hollywood and New 
York. A graduate of Yale and the 
Yale Law School, he has been asso- 


“ciated with CBS since 1939. 


Sybil Shearer 
Dances New Cycle 


Sybil Shearer gave a solo recital at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
Nov. 19, the first program in the 
series “Theater for Dance” which the 
Academy will present this season. Miss 
Shearer must be greatly respected for 
her artistic sensibilities and _ intelli- 
gence, her simplicity and discipline 
Her movement within its limitations 
was soft, fluid, intensely personal and 
deeply expressive. 

She gave the premiere of “Seven 
Images of the Answer”. The first 
three dances were to music by De- 
bussy, the others to Albeniz, Schubert, 
and Scarlatti. The seventh dance was 
not presented. Each suggested a dif- 
ferent emotional expression to me, in- 
cluding playfulness and _ innocence, 
conflict, sensual pleasure, and a sense 
of loss and despair. The first dance 
was an unfolding, a seeking, and re- 
turn to chrysalis, proceeding and _ re- 
turning to the earth. The last dance, 
symbolizing a deeply serious giving, 
was not executed with complete suc- 
cess, and its meaning escaped some 
of the audience, who laughed—some- 
thing aborigines would not have done. 
She moved largely in fluid, linear style 


sometimes employing rather stiff arm 
and leg patterns. The dances to Albe- 
niz and Schubert were too long, but 
Miss Shearer is nonetheless an in- 
trepid, devoted artist. 

She also performed “Let the Heav- 
ens Open That the Earth May Shine”, 
to music by Bach-Vivaldi, a work 
well-known to Miss Shearer’s audi- 
ences. Helen Morrison did the effec- 
tive lighting and simple staging. The 
costumes, subtle and brilliant, were 
designed by Leola Wood and Miss 
Shearer. Marion Hall played the ac- 
companiment in commendable ~_e 

-—D. B. 


Carmen Amaya 
Appears on Broadway 


Carmen Amaya and her exciting 


and colorful company of dancers 
opened at the Holiday Theater on 
Nov. 20. This was her first Broad- 


way appearance in 12 years. She had 
previously appeared at Carnegie Hall 
in September (MusicaL AMERICA, 
Nov. 1, 1955). 

The program included several new 
numbers: “Ritmos Carmen Amaya” 
(Buleria) with music by Sabicas; 
“Repiqueteo Flamenco”, with music 
by Escudero-Urgel, danced by Luce- 
rita Tena and Diego Amaya; and two 
group numbers. Pepita Ortega and 
Goyo Reyes were the principal 
dancers. Others were Lucerita Tena, 
Diego Amaya, Olga Fernandez, Curro 
Amaya, Paco Amaya, Begona Palacio, 
Chata Amaya, Teresa Sevilla, Maria 
Eugenia Sevilla, and Juan Manuel 
Lopez. (Guitarists, in addition to the 
amazing Sabicas, were F. Amaya, D. 
Castellon, Juan Perrin, and Juan An- 
tonio Aguero. Domingo Alvarado 
was the singer. Miss Amaya sang 
also in her new dance. Alfredo C. 
Speranza was the pianist. Costumes 
were designed by Victor Maria Cor- 
tezo. —D. B. 


Waukesha Symphony 
Plays Beethoven’s Ninth 


WAUKESHA, W1is.—The Waukesha 
Symphony, conducted by Milton Web- 
er, recently gave performances of 
3eethoven’s Ninth Symphony on two 
nights. The Milwaukee A Cappella 
Choristers, trained by Donald  F. 
Mohr; Lois Marshall, soprano; Rose- 
mary Kuhlmann, contralto; Wesley 
Dalton, tenor; and Donald Gramm, 
baritone, assisted. Mr. Weber deserves 
much of the credit for the magnificent 
performance, which followed the Le- 
onore Overture No. 3. Miss Marshall 
and Mr. Gramm sang  superlatively. 
The orchestra will collaborate in a 
local performance of “Die Fleder- 
maus” in February, 1956. 

Frank H 


NELSON 
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Nan Merriman (secend from right) enjoys an after- 


San Carlo Produces 
18th-Century Operas 


Nap_es.—As a tasty antipasto to 
the regular opera season, which began 
the end of November, the San Carlo 
Opera presented, during October, a 
group of 18th-century operas in the 
Teatro di Corte. They were Paisiello’s 


“L’Idolo cinese”, Pergolesi’s “La 
. i ° ie 

Serva Padrona” and Auletta’s “La 
Locandiera”, and Jommelli’s “Don 


Trastullo” and Cimarosa’s “Il Mer- 
cato di Malmantile”. 

“L’Idolo cinese” was conducted by 
Francesco Molinari-Pradelli and staged 
by Marchorio. Most critics agreed 
that the opera was not one of Paisi- 
ello’s best, despite a good cast. In 
“La Serva Padrona”, Alda Noni and 
Sesto Bruscantini sang in a light and 
lively manner. Vittorio Gui directed 
with taste and sensitivity. Franco 
Enriquez staged this clever and care- 
fully planned production successfully, 

Jommelli’s “Don Trastullo” and Au- 
letta’s “Locandiera” (the first comic 
opera produced at the San Carlo, ‘n 
1738) were charming, but did not 
make a lasting impression. Rena 
Capecchi, Mario Borriello, Miss Not 
and Mr. Bruscantini sang in the latt 
work. Pier Luigi Pizzi designed t! 
sets and costumes tastefully. Me- 
chiorre Luise sang the title role cf 
“Don Trastullo” finely, and Miss Nori 
was Arsenia. Livio Luzzato conducte | 
the Auletta opera indifferently. 

Cimarosa’s “I] Mercato di Malmar - 
tile’ deserves a place in the regi - 
lar repertory. Renato Ercolani, 1 
gifted tenore buffo, played with great 
brio the most arresting and origin: 
character in the opera, a charlata 
dentist named Scassaganasce (literal, 
smash-jaw). Other singers included 
Donna Gatta, Miss Noni, Lorenz 
Mitri, Vito De Taranto, and Osvald 
Petricciuolo. Franco Caracciolo cor 
ducted the Jommelli and Cimaros: 
operas effectively. 


—WILLIAM 


Perlea Conducts 
Connecticut Symphony 


Bripcerort, Conn. — Jonel Perlea 
Rumanian-born conductor, made his 
debut as musical director of the Con 
necticut Symphony on Nov. 9, at the 
opening concert of the winter series 
in the Klein Memorial Auditorium 
The symphony marked its tenth an 
niversary with the concert, the first 
of four to be presented in the 1955-56 
season. Paul Bernard, violinist, an 
Aldo Parisot, cellist, were soloists in 
a performance of Brahms’s Double 
Concerto. More than 1,000 persons 
gave Mr. Perlea a standing ovation 
He took his curtain bows alone after 
vainly trying to get the members of 
the orchestra to share the plaudits 
with him 
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recital reception with members of the Bremerton (Wash.) Com- 


munity Concert Association. 


Standing left to right: Mrs. Malcolm 


D. Myers, membership campaign chairman; John Merkel, president ; 
Ralph Linsley, the mezzo-soprano’s accompanist; Miss Merriman; 
Mrs. John Day, secretary. Pouring tea is Mrs. Curtis Coons, presi- 


dent of the Peninsula Music Club 
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mich spate 


preted nobly “Leg’ ich 
and sang 


nieder” from Cantata No. 97 
with ease and vocal richness. 

Mr. Peerce, though his voice 
sounded somewhat tired in the earlier 
part of the evening, was convincing 
in the recitative “Es kann mir nichts 
geschehen” for his heartfelt declama- 
on and phrasing. Mr. Farrow was 
impressive for his tastefully and 
wal rio sung “Es ist vollbracht” from 
the Cantata No. 159. 

The chorus’ part of the program 
was devoted to the opening chorus 
from the Cantata No. 45, the Chorale 
from the Cantata No. 22, and the 
opening and closing portions of the 
Cantata No. 97. One has heard more 
polished performances from the group 
but rarely any so moving. —F. M., JR 


Brailowsky Heard 
With Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Pierre Monteux conducting. Alexan- 
de Brailowsky, pianist. Carnegie 
Hall, Nov. 24: 


verture, “Benvenuto Cellini” Berlioz 
xcerpts from “Romeo and Juliet” 

Berlioz 
.Chopin 


Piano Concerto in F minor 


As the Pennsylvania Dutch might 


sav, “Love was all” in Carnegie Hall 
( qt Thanksgiving Night. There 
was love inspired by Cellini and 


Shakespeare on the one hand, and by 
konstancja Gladkowska on the other, 
all beautifully transmuted into sound 
by those two great 19th-century con- 
temporaneous romantics—Berlioz, the 
master orchestrator, and Chopin, the 
incomparable genius of the piano. 
Chaperoning this tonal love feast was 
the ever youthful octogenarian, Pierre 
Monteux. 

Mr. Monteux wove with his magic 
wand a truly memorable spell in the 
“Romeo and Juliet” music. One sensed 
it in the awareness and response of 
the men in the orchestra. One heard 
it in the sighing of the muted cellos, 
in the poignant pleadings of the wood- 
winds against the softly plucked back- 

round of the strings in the “Love 
Scene”; in the gossamer lightness of 
the “Queen Mab” Scherzo; and in 
the deep-throated trumpeting of the 
brass in the Prelude and in the “Fes- 
tivities in Capulet’s Palace”. Even 
the huge opaque sounds in the “Fes- 
tivities” and “Cellini” Overture came 
through like a blaze of high noon, 
glorious and resplendent, miraculously 
freed of eardrum-rattling racket. 

Only Mr. 
capricious on 


srailowsky’s muse proved 
this occasion. She re- 
fused to be bidden, except momen- 
tarily, in the corner movements of 
the concerto. The Larghetto, how- 
ever, was a different story. Here Mr. 
Brailowsky managed to convey the 
haunting loveliness of the opening 
cantilena with a singing tone at once 
beautiful and expressive, while the 
ominous unison passages near the close 
were played with moving conviction 
and with wondrously shaded and con- 
trolled dynamics. Mr. Monteux kept 
the orchestra in the background dur- 
ing the concerto, in keeping with its 
merely accompanimental role R. K. 


Robert Casadesus Soloist 
In Mozart Concerto 


In the Nov. 26 Saturday night con 
cert, the New York Philharmonic- 


Symphony repeated from the Thurs- 
day-Friday programs excerpts from 
“ : ” . 

Romeo and Juliet” by Berlioz. Rob- 


ert Casadesus played the Mozart Con- 
certo in C minor, K. 491, and the 
“Symphony on a French Mountain 
Air” of Vincent d’Indy. The orches- 
tra opened the program with the Suite 
in D Major of Bach. 

Mr. Casadesus was in rare form on 
this occasion. His admirable inter- 
pretation of the C minor Concerto is 
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well known to concertgoers. Satur- 
day evening’s performance was in no 
way a disappointment. Mr, ¢ ‘asadesus 
brings to his conception of Mozart a 
limpid and pearly touch in the passage 
work that few pianists can match 
His phrasing is always simple and 
clear, never becoming “fussy” as some 
pianists do when playing music of this 
period. For this listener, an unfor- 
gettable moment was in the opening 
four bars of the Larghetto. Pierre 
Monteux was in complete sympathy 
with the pianist, and a special nod 
must go to the woodwind section of 
the Philharmonic for masterly play- 
ing in the second and third move- 
ments. The program closed with a 
brilliant performance of the d’Indy 
Symphony. 

The orchestra’s program was_ the 
same on the following Sunday after- 
noon except for the substitution of 
Jeethoven’s “Egmont” Overture tor 
the Bach Suite No. 3 in D major. — 

(;. 


Other Concerts 


The season’s first 
Concert of the Little Orchestra So- 
ciety was given on the morning of 
Nov. 12 in the Hunter College As- 
sembly Hall. Thomas Scherman con- 
ducted the orchestra in George Klein- 
singer’s “The Story of Celeste”, the 
first performance of Paul Nordoff’s 
“The Frog Prince”, and works by 
Beethoven, Mozart, and Elgar. Stu- 
dents of the Metropolitan Opera Bal- 
let School danced and mimed_ the 
Kleinsinger work, for which Max 
Leavitt was the narrator. Mr. Nor- 
doff spoke the text of his own work 

A Mozart program was given in the 
subscription series at Hunter College 
on the evening of Nov. 12, with Ru- 
lolf Serkin as soloist in three works 
the piano concertos in B flat, K. 595, 
and in C, K. 467, and the Concert 
Rondo in D, K. 382. Alexander 
Schneider conducted the program 
from his position as concertmaster. 

Enrico Leide conducted the Ameri 
can Symphony of New York in its 
prec program of the season, on 
Nov. 18 at Hunter College Assembly 
Hall. Ejileen Flissler was soloist in 
Rachmaninoff’s Second Piano Con 
certo, and the other works presented 
were the Overture to Glinka’s “Russ- 
lan and Ludmilla”, Prokofieff’s 
“Classical” Symphony, and the Polov- 
tsian Dances from Borodin’s “Prince 
Igor”. The concert was given by 
Local 802, American Federation of 
Musicians, through a grant from the 
Music Performance Trust Fund 


Young People’s 


Lipkin Conducts 
Birmingham Concerts 


BIRMINGHAM, ALa.—The Birming 


ham Symphony, conducted by Arthur 
Bennett Lipkin, opened the Nov. 16 
concert with Beethoven's “Fidelio” 


Overture in commemoration of the re- 
opening of the Vienna State Opera 
House. Rudolf Firkusny, pianist, per- 
formed Brahms’s Concerto No, 1, in 
ID) minor. 


’ 


The orchestra, 
Lipkin, gave 


conducted by Mr. 
a concert on Nov. 20 at 


Tuskegee Institute. Witold Turkie- 
wicz, pianist, of the Howard College 
music faculty, was soloist. The or- 


chestra performed a work by William 
Dawson, a member of the Tuskegee 


Institute music faculty. 
Hugh Thomas, director of the Bir- 
mingham Conservatory of Music, is 


preparing the symphony chorus for 
Honegger’s “King David’, to be per- 
formed with the orchestra on March 
21. Alabama’s Educational Television 
Network started a weekly program 
for children on Nov. 18, with Mr. 
Lipkin as commentator. He _ inter- 
views musicians and they demonstrate 
their instruments. 








MURIEL SMITH, artist-pupi ot ALFREDO MARTINO 


260 West Sed Ave., New York City, EN 2-7514 
Wins unanimous praise of London Critics in Wigmore Hall Recital June 26: 
Daily Mail: "A consummate artist with looks and charm and irresistible 
personality.” 
Daily Express: “The subtleties of Hugo Wolf's German songs came as easily 
to her as some simpler old French songs or her native Negro spirituals.” 
Daily Telegram: “This recital was a demonstration of real musical artistry 
as well as virtuosity.” 
Complimentary copy of Mr. Martino's book, ‘Today's Singing’’, mailed on request. 




















DIMITRI MITROPOULOS. 
“Outstanding volee bulider and musician’ 


MARGARET HARSHAW: 


“masterful heip’’ 


BELLINI 


Teacher of Singing 
Ceach @ Composer 
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ELEANOR STEBER: 


“an lospiring masstre’’ 
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Only voice teacher of 


ROBERT MERRILL 


Current teacher of Metropolitan Opera stars: RIGAL ¢ HINES 
MADEIRA ¢ PECHNER - LUBEN VICHEY -¢ HAWKINS 
152 WEST 57TH STREET, N. Y. C. Phone CO. 5-9155 
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ROSALIE MILLER 


Teacher of many successful singers including 


THREE WINNERS, METROPOLITAN OPERA AUDITIONS of the AIR 
200 West 57th St., New York. Phone Cir. 6-9475—By appointment only: Miss E. Holt, Secy 


rm PROSCHOWSKI 


and 
Marion Teachers of Voice 
180 West 58th Street, New York City, Telephone CO 5-2136 


LILLIAN NICHOLS 


Stedie: 616 Steinwey Bidg. PL 7-1773 
Assistant te the late Giuseppe De 
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BELLE JULIE SOUDAN 
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Studio Address: 200 West 5 Wt Serest, New York 














Teacher of Singing 
Member: N.Y.S.T.A. & N.A.T.S. 
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BERNARD TAYLO 


member = wap? "Vocal ~{—* 
464 Riverside Drive © Tele.: MOnument 2-6797 Juilliard School of rtd 


WILLIAM PIERCE HERMAN 


Teacher ROBERTA PETERS, NORMAN SCOTT 19 E. 94th S?#., N. Y. 28 
of of the Metrepolitan Opera Association ATwater 9-6735 


RUBINI-REICHLIN 


Voice—152 W. 57th St., NYC—Ci 7-2636—Summer Classes, Lenox, Mass. 


LOTTE LEONARD 2" 


juilliard School of Music © = Mannes College of Music SINGING 


























med YY 25 YEARS IN LOS ANGELES PRODUCING ARTISTS WHOSE SINGING 
AS WON CRITICAL ACCLAIM IN 7 NATION. SOLE TEACHER OF ANN AYARS. 


"QUIRINO PELLICCIOTTI Vocal Teacher 


Now Teaching at 57 East 57th St., NUC 22 MU 8-4289 


LOIS ALBRIGHT Teacher of Successful Singers 


SOPRANO Auditions by appointment only 
COMPOSER — CONDUCTOR 119 W. 57th St. (Suite 710) N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


HANS J. HEINZ SINGING 


Studio: 170 E. 79th St., New York Phone: RE 4-6324 


. @ grasp of different styles, and understanding of the way 

PAULINE songs should flow and build to a climax and an actress’ sense 
of how to convey emotion. .."’ N. Y. Tim 

. her voice is deep and powerful and its a timbre 


ee E % & Er is extremely warm...” N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


CONTRALTO — Voice Training—Relaxation—Breath  Control—interpretation—Member NYSTA-NATS 
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Venice Conservatory Attracts 
Famous Artists, Plays Old Works 


Venice 


66 USICAL Vacations”, or- 
ganized at the Benedetto 


Marcello Conservatory by 


the director, Renato Fasano (of 
Virtuosi di Roma fame), are relat- 
ed to the summer schools that con- 
spire with the music festivals to 
remove the last chance of relaxa- 
tion for teachers and students. The 
subject matter covers Italian music 
from the 16th century onwards and 
includes contemporary music and 
19th-century opera, although the 
accent is on the earlier centuries. 

Mr. Fasano attracts to his 
courses soloists, chamber groups, 
composers, singers, musicologists, 
conductors. “This year the list has 
included the Quartetto Italiano, 
the Virtuosi di Roma, the Quin- 
tetto Boccherini, the Duo Gorini- 
Lorenzi, Remy Principe, Ferruccio 
Vignanelli, Andrea della Corte, 
and the world-famous singers men- 
tioned below. 

Several rarely heard works have 
been presented in their entirety in 
carefully supervised original edi- 
tions: Vivaldi’s “L’estro armonico” 
and “Il Cimento dell’ Armonia e 
dell’ Inventione”’; Corelli’s Con- 
certi grossi; Boccherini’s wind 
quintets, concertos, and cello sona- 
tas. Rossini’s “Petite Messe Solen- 
nelle’ was conducted by Mr. 
Fasano in the new Giorgio Cini 
Foundation on the Island of San 
Giorgio, emphasizing incidentally 
the close contact existing between 
the various cultural institutions of 
Venice of which students make full 
use. Maria Caniglia, Miriam 
Pirazzini, Giuseppe Berdini, and 
Mario Petri were the soloists with 


a small choir from the Accademia 
of Santa Cecilia. Two operas were 
put on in the courtyard of the 


conservatory with professional sing- 
ers — Cimarosa’s intermezzo “Il 
Maestro di Capella”, with Mario 
Petri; and Galuppi’s “Filosofo di 
Campagna”, with Elena Rizzieri, 
Rolando Panerai, and Mr. Petri. 
The opera classes naturally at- 
tracted a large following: Gilda 
dalla Rizza, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Tito Schipa, and Mariano Stabile 
are names to conjure with. In ad- 
dition, two experienced men of the 
theater, Corrado Pavolini and Ric- 
cardo Picozzi, held practical classes 
on stage work, which combined 
with the singing classes gave pro- 


ductions of “Il Matrimonio Seg- 
reto”", “L’Elisir d’Amore” (in which 
Mr. Schipa took part), “La Serva 
Padrona”, and Monteverdi’s ‘“Or- 
feo”. The latter, conducted by G. 
F. Ghedini and heard in Mali- 
piero’s orchestration for chamber 


orchestra, was most moving, staged 
with the simplicity of a Greek pas- 
toral, and sung by fresh musical 
voices. ; 

Mr. Stabile’s contribution was a 
virtuoso staging (on the platform 
of the Concert Hall) of the formid- 
able Garden scene in “Falstaff”, 
with which he reaped a great suc- 
cess in spite of many gloomy 
prophecies. Alfred Heller, a Ful- 
bright student, showed a sure grasp 
of its complicated rhythmic struc- 
ture and conducted the players with 
real skill. 

In the Italian concert field, 


per- 
formances of Venetian music 


are 


32 


in vogue. At Venice itself the So- 
cieta Adriatica di Elettricita cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary, among 
other festivities, with a most care- 
fully thought-out orchestral con- 
cert conducted by Nino Sanzogno 
at the Teatro La Fenice. It was 
arranged as a historical survey, be- 
ginning with the two Gabrielis, 
continuing to Vivaldi, Cipriano de 
Rose and Galuppi, and ending with 
one of Malipiero’s best works, the 
Third (“Bell”) Symphony. 
—CyNTHIA JOLLY 


Orchestra Concerts 
In Milan 


MiLaAn.—Autumn music in Milan 
started well with two special concerts 
at La Scala given by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, conducted on 
the first night by Guido Cantelli and 


OBITUARIES 


on the second by Dimitri Mitropoulos. 

Mr. Cantelli’s program consisted of 
the “Siege of Corinth” Overture by 
Rossini, which aroused an immediate 
enthusiasm for the visiting musicians ; 
Symphony No. 1 by Brahms, which 
was too drawn out in the slow move- 
ment; Samuel Barber’s Adagio for 
Strings; and “Pictures from an Ex- 
hibition” by Moussorgsky - Ravel, 
which brought this successful orches- 
tral debut to a close. 

Mr. Mitropoulos assured his popu- 
larity with our lyrically minded public 
by opening his concert with the “Forza 
del Destino” Overture, followed by a 
rather loud and brassy reading of the 
Schumann Symphony No. 2, and 
terminating with the first local per- 
formance of Shostakovich’s Symphony 
No. 10 in which the magnificent wind 
section of the orchestra was particu- 
larly noticeable. 

Back from their European tour, 
which took them to Paris, Hamburg, 
Brussels and other major cities, the 
Scala orchestra was warmly greeted 
by the Milanese in their opening con- 
cert, conducted by Serge Celibidache, 
who showed a marked improvement 
both in technique and taste over last 
year. 

Already heard here 


last year when 
he conducted Menotti’s 


“The Saint of 


Bleecker Street”, Thomas Schippers 
returned with an ambitious program 
consisting of the Vivaldi-Casella Con. 
certo in C major for orchestra; the 
Brahms Piano Concerto in B flat 
with Artur Rubinstein as soloist; the 
first Milan performance of “Sinfonia 
Serena” by Hindemith, excellently in. 
terpreted by the young conductor ; and 
Strauss’s “Death and Transfigura. 
tion”. Mr. Rubinstein had a_ personal 
success as always. 

Carlo Maria Giulini 
standing reading of Tchaikovsky's 
Second Symphony, directed with a 
dynamic strength previously unknown 
from this conductor. 

The highlight of the season was the 
concert dedicated to the works of 
Mozart, conducted by Bruno Walter, 
with Maria Stader as soprano solvist 
Under his experienced and inspired 
baton our orchestra played as they 
have not played in a long time 

—PEeEtTER DRAGA ze 


gave an out- 


Nuremberg Opera To Mark 
50th Anniversary 


NurEMBERG. — The Nuremb: reg 
Opera House will celebrate its 5th 
anniversary with a week of festi-al 
performances at the opening of ‘he 


1955-56 season. 





ARTHUR HONEGGER 


Paris.—Arthur Honegger, 
the most eminent of contemporary 
composers, died of a heart attack at 
his home here on Nov. 27, at the age 
of 63. He had been in bad health for 
some time. Although Honegger was 
one of the organizers of the famous 
group of French composers known as 
Les Six, he was a complete inde- 
pendent throughout his creative career 
and never identified himself with any 
one style or trend in art. 

It was his dramatic psalm “Le Roi 
David”, composed in 1921 and revised 
for concert production in 1923, that 
first won him worldwide fame. “Pa- 
cific 231”, a work in which he depicted 
both the inherent qualities and his re- 
actions to steam engines, which fas- 
cinated him, began its journey through 
the concert halls of the world in 1924. 
In recent years, his music for Paul 
Claudel’s mystery play, “Jeanne d’Arc 
au Bacher” (1938) had proved widely 
popular in stage and concert form in 
Europe and the United States. Honeg- 
ger’s most recent visit to America was 
in 1947, when he taught composition 
at the Berkshire Music Center at 
Tanglewood, Mass. 

Honegger was born on March 10, 
1892, in Le Havre, of Swiss parents, 
and he retained his Swiss citizenship, 
although most of his life was spent in 
France and he took a vital role in 
French music. He showed his gifts 
early and was already composing be- 
fore taking up the systematic study of 
music at 13. From 1909 to 1911, he 
worked at the Zurich Conservatory in 
Switzerland and during the next three 
years he commuted from Le Havre to 
Paris, where he studied at the Con- 
servatoire. In 1913 he settled in Paris. 
Among his teachers were Lucien 
Capet, in violin; André Gédalge, in 
counterpoint ; Charles Marie Widor, 
in composition; and Vincent d’Indy, 
in orchestration. Although Bach was 
his idol, the 


one of 


young Honegger was 
keenly interested in the music of De- 
bussy, Richard Strauss, Arnold 
Schonberg, Florent Schmitt, and 


others whose music 
ered controversial 
at that time. 

In 1916, with Darius Milhaud and 
other young composers, he formed a 
group known as Les Nouveaux 
Jeunes, giving concerts and otherwise 
forwarding the cause of new music, 
with the aid of Jean Cocteau as a 
literary champion. In 1920, Les Six 
(comprising Honegger, Milhaud, 
Poulenc, Georges Auric, Louis Durey, 


was still consid- 
and revolutionary 





Arthur Honegger 


and Germaine Tailleferre) emerged 
under their new title. None of the 
composers ever intended that they 


should be lumped together as repre- 
senting a single style or creative pur- 
pose in music, but rather that they 
should band together for their com- 
mon good and to combine their efforts 
to obtain a hearing for contemporary 
music. 


Honegger visited the United States 


in 1929, conducting concerts of his 
own music. He was invited by the 
Boston Symphony to compose his 


Symphony No. 1, in celebration of the 
orchestra’s 50th anniversary. It had its 
world premiere in Boston in February, 
1931. Honegger was successful in 
many fields of composition. Several 
of his oratorios and his _ opera, 
“L’Aiglon”, proved popular. His 
ballets, his incidental music for plays 
and motion pictures, his chamber 
music, his choral pieces, and his songs 
and piano pieces all reflected the in- 
dividuality of a powerful tempera- 
ment. 

(A more detailed appreciation of 
Honegger’s music and his career will 
be a feature of the Dec. 15 issue of 
MusIcAL AMERICA), 


EMMY LAND WOLFF 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Mrs,. Emmy 
Land Wolff, former concert and opera 
singer in Europe, widely known for 
her opera work in Chattanooga, died 
on Nov. 19 after a heart attack. She 
was the wife of Werner Wolff, con- 
ductor of the Chattanooga Opera As- 
sociation. 


GRACE CRONKHITE 
Gotpssporo, N. C—Grace Louise 
Cronkhite, 85, retired head of tie 
music department at Anderson (S. C.) 
College, died here on Nov. 8. 


FAUSTO TORREFRANCA 


Rome.—Fausto Torrefranca, 72, 
Italian musicologist, died on Nov. 25. 
A vice-president of the International 
Music Council of UNESCO, he had 
also been a music critic, university 
professor, and director of libraric 
He contributed numerous importaiit 
articles to musicological magazines 
and was the author of “La vita musi- 
cale dello spirito”, “Giacomo Puccini 
e l’opera internazionale”’, “Le origini 
italiene del romanticismo musicale”, 
and “Tl segreto del quattrocento”. 


? 


SIMON BUCHAROFF 
Cuicaco—Simon Bucharoff, 7 
Russian-born musical editor and or- 
chestrator at Warner Bros. motion- 
picture studios since 1937, died _ 
on Nov. 24. He received the firs 


David Bispham Memorial Medal, in 
1925, for his operatic compositions, 
which include “Sakahra”, “A Lover's 
Knot”, and “Indestructible Man”. 
ALMA CUENY 
St. Louis, Mo—Alma Cueny, « 


founder and executive director of the 
Civic Music League of St. Louis, died 
here on Nov. 16 after a long illness 
Miss Cueny and a sister organized the 
group in 1923 and sponsored con 
certs on a popular price subscription 
basis. She assumed management of the 
league in 1931 upon her sister’s death 


KARL SCHNEIDER 
PHILADELPHIA.—Karl J. Schneider 
89, conductor and singing teacher until 
his retirement several years ago, died 
at his home in Langhorne, Pa., on 
Nov. 8 He had been conductor o! 
the Indianapolis Symphony and_ th: 

Philadelphia Civic Symphony. 


HERBERT BENNETT 


Herbert I. Bennett, formerly man 
aging editor of the Musical Courier 
died in New York City on Nov. 5 
He retired in 1931, after having edited 
the magazine for 25 years. He ha 
written articles of musical subject: 
and done freelance musical criticism 


STEPHEN BALOGH 
SEATTLE.—Stephen Balogh, 52, voice 
coach, piano teacher, and educator 


died on Nov. 7. 
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Musical Achievements 


In 1955 Surveyed 


Music AND ReEcorpINGs 1955. 
Frederic V. Grunfeld. 
Editor, Quaintance Eaton. Contrib- 
utors and Feature Editors, Jacques 
Barzun (Berlioz), Walter Bursten 
(Pictures), Miles Gregory (Rec- 
ords), Nat Hentoff (Jazz), Clifford 
McCarty (Film Music), Tom Scott 
(Folk Music). New York: Oxford 
University Press. 302 pages. $4.95. 


Both the editor and associate editor 
of this survey of the musical life of 
the United States in 1955 are former 
members of the staff of MUSICAL 
America. They and their assistants 
have put a great deal of work into 
the volume, for a survey of musical 
liie in all its aspects in the United 
S:ates for one week, much less one 
year, could fill a huge book. It is a 
pity that an exhaustive general index 
yas not included by the publishers, but 
raders will find the contents they are 
nost interested in without too much 
d gging, for the book is clearly or- 
g nized. 

One of its pleasantest features iS a 
sries of stunning photographs of 

‘tists prominent in the news in 1955, 
riost of them by Mr. Bursten. These 
-re followed by sections devoted to 
‘pera; orchestras; important happen- 
igs and upsets in the business world 
of music; a glimpse at the year in 
vew York with a selection of high- 
ghts; a survey of the year in the 
recording field, both classical and 
iopalar ; film music; and books. Valu- 
ble additions are a day -by-day almanac 
f events, a necrology for 1955, a list 
if major symphony orchestras in the 

Inited States, a list of some summer 
eries and festivals, and lists of first 
erformances and the Commission 
Series of the Louisville Orchestra for 
1955. —R. S. 


Editor, 
Associate 


Children’s Book 
On Negro Musicians 


Famous Necro Music Makers. By 
Langston Hughes. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 179 pp. 
$2.75. 

Written for junior high school 
grades and up, this book is an addition 
to the Famous Biographies for Young 
People series. It contains 17 brief, 
candid, sympathetic biographies of 
prominent American negro musicians 
and performers, ranging from the Fisk 
Jubilee Singers and James A. Bland 
to Marian Anderson, Roland Hayes, 
William Grant Still, and Dean Dixon. 
The other sketches are of folk, popu- 
lar, and jazz musicians and enter- 
tainers. William C. Handy is omitted, 
as is a bibliography, but there are 
photos and an index in this interesting 
little volume. 


Gardner Read Compiles 

Orchestral Thesaurus 

ORCHESTRAL DEVICES. 
New York: Pit- 


Corporation. 631 


THESAURUS OF 
By Gardner Read. 
man Publishing 
pp. $15. 

To those “peripatetic encyclopedists 
and indefatigable begetters of pan- 
dects, lexicons, and thesauri”, Arthur 
Cohn and Nicolas Slonimsky, Gardner 
Read has dedicated this impressive 
work, the first of its kind and one that 
will prove extremely useful to stu- 
dents and professionals through the 
years. Aaron Copland points out in 
his foreword that this orchestral the- 
saurus is “unique in that it summarizes 
and lists illustrations of hundreds of 
orchestral devices, thereby making it 
possible as never before for the stu- 
dent to survey the whole field of or- 
chestration”. 


Mr. Read explains in his preface 
that his work is intended to serve 
orchestrators “in the same manner 


and to the same degree that Bartlett’s 
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‘Familiar Quotations’, Roget’s ‘The- 
saurus of English Words’, or Web- 
ster’s ‘New International Dictionary’ 
aid both the student of literature and 
the established writer”. One is grate- 
ful to him for making it plain that the 
book is to be used creatively and not 
mechanically. As he shrewdly says, 
“orchestrating is not just arranging 
music for the orchestra: it is com- 
posing for the instruments.” 

Part I of the massive work is de- 
voted to the instruments of the orches- 
tra. Mr. Read gives the nomenclature 

English, Italian, French, and Ger- 
man. He offers no fewer than 18 ex- 
amples in a Comparative Table of 
Ranges beginning with 3erlioz- 
Strauss, Gevaert, and Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, and ending with two sets of 
“Definitive Ranges”, one for profes- 
sional orchestras and the other for non- 
professional orchestras. Transposing 
instruments are clearly indicated in the 
tables by the use of white notes for 
the written range and black notes for 
the sounding range. Another highly 
interesting table is devoted to a study 
of the Evolution of the Modern Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Jeginning with 
Orazio Benevoli’s “Festival Mass” of 
1628, and proceeding through Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and other 
standard masters to Shostakovich’s 
Symphony No. 7 and Bartok’s Con- 
certo for Orchestra, he lists the instru- 
ments called for by each of these 
characteristic scores 

How true it is that (as Mr. Read 
warns in his preface) “the musical 
value of an orchestral work does not 
depend primarily on even the most 
skillful and imaginative use of 
instrumental devices” may be amus- 
ingly driven home by comparing the 
staggering demands of Richard 
Strauss’s “Alpine Symphony”, with its 
army of wind, brass, and percussion 
players (including 12 extra horns) 
with the modest demands of Mozart's 
“Jupiter” Symphony. All of the tech- 
nical resources of modern instrumen- 
tation cannot in themselves improve 
the musical quality of a work one 
particle. On the other hand, when used 
masterfully, as in Strauss’s “Elektra” 
or Stravinsky’s “Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps”, these resources can unques- 
tionably widen music’s expressive 
power and imaginative range. 

In succeeding sections, Mr. Read 
takes up the various sections of the 
orchestra instrument by instrument in 
exhaustive detail, listing works that 
illustrate well-nigh every conceivable 
capacity of the particular instruments. 
Students will be grateful for the Index 
of Notation, which lists the symbols 
together conveniently, referring the 
reader to those sections that explain 
them in detail. Altogether, this is a 
sorely needed and painstakingly ex- 
ecuted reference work. S 


Books in Brief 

YossetE Rosensiatr. By Samuel 
Rosenblatt. New York: Farrar, 
Straus and Young. 371 pp. $4.50. 


The biography 
Yossele Rosenblatt, by one of his 
sons, tells the story of a deeply re- 
ligious man, dedicated to his profes- 
sion. The singer was widely known 
for the range and beauty of his voice 
and for his interpretations, on the con- 
cert stage as well as in the synagogue. 
He made many early Columbia and 
RCA Victor recordings. The docu- 
ment is interesting from a cultural 
standpoint, and will be especially wel- 
comed by those concerned with Jewish 
liturgical singing. 


of tenor cantor 


THE Mopern RENAISSANCE OF JEW- 
1sH Music. By Albert Weisser. 
New York: Bloch Publishing Co. 
175 pp. $3.50. 


This book describes the growth of 
Jewish nationalist music in Eastern 


Europe and America, with emphasis 
on historical events and prominent 
figures. Sketches, appraisals and lists 
of the published works of the com- 
positions of Joel Engel, Joseph 
Achron, Moses Milner, Lazare Samin- 
sky, Alexander Krein, and Michael 
Gniessen, are presented. Musicians 
and composers who have contributed 
to Jewish music in America are also 


treated, and there is an account of 
the work of the Society for Jewish 
Folk Music. 

Music THerary. Edward Podolsky, 


M. D. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary. 335 pp. $6.00. 


In this collection of 32 papers, 
psychiatrists, psychologists and music 
therapists discuss various medical ap- 
plications of music. Articles explain 
the use and results of music therapy 
in treating many different kinds of 
psychopathological and organic dis- 
orders, and neurotic symptoms. There 
is an historical introduction, and more 
general papers on the relation of 
music with psyche, soma, and the or- 
ganism - as-a-whole; music therapy 
used in conjunction with other forms 
of treatment; music in military medi- 
cine and mental health; and other 
ramifications. A short study of rhythm 
by Howard Hanson and an article on 


high-fidelity sound systems are the 
only non-medical contributions, 
Be Nor Arraiw. By Lynnel Reed. 


New York: Vantage. 168 pp. $2.75. 


This interesting Siiliaiiies of the 
American soprano Corinne’ Rider- 
Kelsey, by her husband, contains a 


few chapters of unfinished memoirs 
and excerpts from the diary of the 
singer. There are also many personal 
letters in this intimate account of the 
oratorio, opera, and concert singer, 
who was prominent in the first decades 


of the 20th century. The biography 
covers Mme.  Rider- Kelsey's early 
years, her long professional career, 


and her later life as a teacher, spent 
in semi-retirement. 


WitH THE Artists. By Samuel and 
Sada Applebaum. New York: John 
Market. 318 pp. $6.00. 


A kind of professional forum for 
string players, this book is a collection 
of information gleaned from conver- 
sations with some of the greatest play- 
ers and teachers of the stringed in- 
struments today. In the course of 
personal interviews over a ten-year 
period, the Applebaums have observed, 
at close range, the techniques and 
individual approaches of artists such 
as Mischa Elman, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Zino Francescatti, William Primrose, 
and Gregor Piatigorsky, to name only 
a few of the notables represented. In 
articles devoted to each of the artists, 
many of the individual factors in their 
styles are here clarified and explained 
BANDMEN. By Kenneth Berger. Biloxi 

Miss.: Clark D. Shaughnessy. 123 

pp. $3.50. 

This brief 
the author 


reference work aims, 

says “to include a sl 

biographical sketch of all bandme: 
who have contributed to the history 
and improvement of bands”. In effect 
such diverse figures as Hector Berlioz, 
Gaetano Donizetti, Morton Gould, a 

Camille Saint-Saéns are given brief 
mention, along with more predictable 
references to Edwin Franko Goldman, 
Don Gillis, Leroy Anderson and other 


band conductors and arrangers. Thx 
sketches contain nothing but the most 
essential information, including origi 
nal works for band. 
Counterpoint Manual 
By Boyden Revised 

“A Manual of Counterpoint Based 


on Sixteenth Century Practice”, by 
David D. Boyden, has been issued in 
a revised edition by Carl Fischer. The 
manual contains musical examples and 
lists of recordings of works by Las- 
Palestrina, Victoria, and other 
masters to which the student may re- 

fer. This work is designed for class 

room or private use, under the 
vision of a teacher. 


Sus, 


super 
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Goossens, Barbirolli, Krips 
Conduct in Australia 


Sydney 


HE Queen’s decision to confer a 
knighthood on Eugene Goossens 
provided Sydney with an_ op- 
portunity to express wholehearted af- 
fection for its musical leader and ad- 
miration for his work. Sir Eugene 
conducted the majority of the concerts 
during the past season and presented 
interesting and well-balanced pro- 
grams. Outstanding was a beautifully 


moving and vital performance of 
Verdi's “Requiem”. Three visitors 
from overseas and three local con- 


ductors—Sir Bernard Heinze, Joseph 
Post, and Walter Susskind—shared 
the leadership of the remaining con- 
certs. 

At the beginning of the year the 
young Austrian conductor Kurt Woess 
left his mark with some sensitive con- 
ducting of four all-Beethoven pro- 
grams. As a result of his successful 
tour he was appointed resident conduc- 
tor of the Victorian Symphony (Mel- 


bourne) after Walter Susskind’s 
resignation last October. Sir John 
Barbirolli, visiting Australia for the 


second time, increased the circle of 
his admirers through a number of in- 
tensely realized performances, and 
Joseph Krips, Buffalo’s resident con- 
ductor, was enthusiastically acclaimed 
for his searching interpretations in 
the best Viennese tradition. 

The Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission and other concert agencies 
also engaged many renowned artists. 
From Europe we welcomed Max 
Rostal, violinist; Monique Haas, 
Colin Horsley, Ventsislay Yankofi, 
and Gordon Watson, pianists; Sylvia 
Fisher, soprano; and Hans Hotter, 
baritone. From America came 
Mattiwilda Dobbs, soprano; Julius 
Katchen, pianist; Max Friedlander, 
cellist; and the irresistible comedienne 
Anna Russell. 


Dobbs and Hotter 


Mattiwilda Dobbs and Hans Hotter 
will be remembered as the outstanding 
artists of the 1955 season. The purity 
of Miss Dobbs’s voice, her musician- 
ship and charming personality, caught 
the imagination of the public, and 
after her successful introductory ap- 
pearance as soloist at orchestral con- 


certs, tickets for her four recitals 
were sold out in a matter of hours. 
Mr. Hotter, whose mighty and rich 


baritone was first heard in Wagnerian 
excerpts accompanied by the orches- 
tra, surprised his audience with deli- 
cate and subtle interpretations as a 
lieder singef. Julius Katchen’s impos- 
ing musicianship and stupendous tech- 
nique also left a lasting impression. 

After three years of inactivity the 
Musica Viva Society resumed its con- 
certs, devoted exclusively to chamber 
music, by inviting two internationally 
famous string ensembles, the Pascal 
Quartet from Paris and the Koeckert 
Quartet trom Munich. The only local 
ch: males cenmuhe: ensemble, the String 
Quartet of the Broadcasting Commis- 
sion, has temporarily gone into recess 


because its leader, Ernest Llewellyn, 
who also is concertmaster of the Syd- 
ney Symphony, was selected as first 
recipient of the William Kapell 
Memorial Fund (see MusiIcaL 
America, February 1955) and_ left 


Sydney early in October for studies in 
America and Europe. 

Administrative inefficiency and, as a 
result, financial difficulties led to the 
dissolution of Sydney’s Opera Com- 
pany in April, after an artistically 
very promising season under the musi- 
cal direction of Warwick Braithwaite. 
However, the Australian entrepreneurs 
J. C. Williamson, Ltd., imported an 
opera company from Italy and Syd- 
ney’s opera-lovers were amply com- 
pensated for the loss of their own 
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company by the full-throated and 
animated singing of the Italians under 
the vigorous leadership of Ottavio 
Ziino. 

For the 1956 season the following 
artists will visit Australia under the 
management of the ABC: Jean Mar- 
tinon and Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt, 
conductors; Victoria de los Angeles, 
soprano; and Miklos Gafni, tenor; 
Eugene Istomin, Paul Badura-Skoda, 
Irene Kohler, and Paul Berl (accom- 
panist for Miss de los Angeles), 
pianists ; the French violinist Chris- 
tian Ferras; and Fernando Germani, 
organist of St. Peter’s Basilicia in the 
Vatican. —WOLFGANG WAGNER 


Vancouver Symphony 
Announces 26th Season 


Vancouver, B. C.—The Vancouver 
Symphony, under Irwin Hoffman, will 
present 12 Sunday afternoon subscrip- 
tion concerts during its 26th season. 
Aaron Copland will be guest conductor 
on Jan. 22, and Jean de Rimanoczy 
returns as assistant conductor and 
concertmaster. Soloists scheduled to 
appear include Geza Anda, Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, Jan Cherniavsky, 
and Seymour Lipkin, pianists; Esther 
Glazer and Isaac Stern, violinists ; 
Zara Nelsova, cellist; and Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, soprano. 


NYC Ballet 


continued from page 5 


far more felicitous and creative bal- 
let. But the completely satisfying 
choreographic embodiment of Biz- 
et’s music remains to be achieved. 
Perhaps someday a choreographer 
will try the experiment of using 
the actual games ee by Bizet 
as a basis for his plan. Balanchine 
has conceived the work as a ballet 
of toys, and the dancers convey 
this fantasy very capably. 

The program opened with “Con- 
certo Barocco”, with Tanaquil Le- 
Clercq and Diana Adams as the 
solo figures, and Hugo Fiorato and 
Henry Sieg! playing the solo parts 
in Bach’s Concerto for Two Vio- 
lins and Orchestra. Roland Vaz- 
quez was their somewhat nervous 
and dour looking partner. Mr. 
Vazquez is basically a good dancer, 
and he has no reason to look so 
unhappy about it. “The Cage” had 
another splendid performance, with 
Miss LeClercq and Miss Mounsey 


in their familiar roles; and the 
evening closed gaily with Balan- 


chine’s “Bourrée Fantasque”. High- 
light of this performance was the 
poignant dancing of the Prelude 
by Miss Adams and Mr. Magal- 
lanes, although Patricia Wilde, 
Todd Bolender and the _ others 
were also in excellent form. The 
richly gifted young Jacques d’Am- 
boise, back from Hollywood, danced 
the leading male role in the Féte 
Polonaise in such rough-and-ready 
fashion that one was glad to know 
that for the next few weeks he will 
be under the chastening hand of 
Mr. Balanchine, who likes vitality 
but not rodeo tactics in dancing. 
At one point, Mr. d’Amboise almost 
floored his partner, Barbara Walc- 
zak, who was having her own 
troubles. Nonetheless, the ballet 
whisked along in brilliant fashion. 
Leon Barzin again conducted. 








Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 7-6900 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 


Ist Transcontinental Tour Jan.-Mar. 1956 


Arthur Fiedler & The Boston Pops 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd Tour Orchestra 


Retum of Virtuosi di Roma 


Renato Fasano, Musical Director 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown By arr. with A, Morini 


American Debut, Fall of 1956 


Golden Age Singers of London 


Margaret Field-Hyde, Director 


Company of 5 in programs of Elizabethan and other music 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Sehang & Brown 


The Robert Shaw Chorale 


and Orchestra Robert Shaw, Conducto 


Persenal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





Winter 
of 1956 


American Debut of the World Famous Recording Maestro 


Mantovani and his new music 
Orchestra of 45 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Sehang & Brown London ffrr Records 


By Popular Demand—Return of the Unforgettable 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Introducers of the International Song Hit “The Happy Wanderer” 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold Edith Moeller, Conductor 


Currently On Tour 


. ° ” 
Marie Powers The Medium 
preceded by "The Telephone” 


Double Bill ty eian-care Menotti 


Songeate Scenery, Costumes, Orchestra 
Personal Direction: hang & Brown Produced by Lawrence Kanter & Pratt 





The Paganini Quartet 


Persenal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


De Paur’s Infantry Chorus 


9th Consecutive Season 
Persenal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Leonard De Paur, Conductor 


The Carolers Trio #2" 


Jonathan Wilson, Tenor 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


The Angelaires 


(with pianist) 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Roman Totenberg and his 


Instrumental Ensemble 
Company of Nine 


Harp Quintet 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


First Transcontinental Tour 1955-56 
The Concertmen & Edmond Karlsrud 


BASS-BARITONE 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd (10 persons) 





DANCE ATTRACTIONS 


Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Sergei Denham, Director 








Mata and Hari and ney 


Musical Director: Lothar Peri 


Persenal Direction: Coppicus, Seheng & Breuwn Dance Satirists 





Mari rina Svetlova Prima Ballerina 


with 2 Solo Dancers & Concert Pianist 
Persenal Direction: Horace J. Parmeles 
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CLAUDIO 
Arrau 


Baldwin Piano Pianist 


JOSEPH 


Battista 


Pianist 


TODD 7 
Duncan 


Baritone 





EUGENE 


List 
Pianist 





GEORGE 
London 


Bass-Baritone 





LOIS 


Marshall 


Soprano 











MILDRED 


Miller 








Mezzo-Soprano 
WILLIAM 
Primrose 
Violist 
Sanroma 
Baldwin Piano Pianist 
F EDWIN a 
Steffe 
Baritone 
CAMILLA 
Wicks 


Violinist 


CAMILLA 
Williams 


Soprano 





LICIA 


Albanese 


Soprano 
Metropolitan, San Francisco, Miami, 
Ft. Worth, Kunsas City Opera 


JUSSI 
Bjoerling 
Tenor 
“MARIO 
Braggiotti 
Pianist 


ETHEL BARRYMORE 











Colt 
Soprano 
MISCHA ae 
Elman 
Violinist 
RUDOLF its 
Firkusny 
Pianist 
CARROLL _ 
Glenn 
Violinist 
SZYMON 
Goldberg 
Violinist 
Bd "sae 7 
Merriman 
Mezzo-Soprano 
Lily Pons 
Soprano 


Metropolitan, San Francisco Operas 
TOSSY 


Spivakovsky 


Violinist 


GLADYS 
Swarthout 


Mezzo-Soprano 


Vronsky 
& Babin 


Steinway Pianos Duo-Pianists 








Personal Direction 
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ROBERT SCHOLZ CONDUCTING 





The AMERICAN 
CHAMBER 


ORCHESTRA : 
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“One of the most stunning recreations of Classic music to be heard here in recent times ... PACKED HOUSE.” 
New York Herald Tribun 
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e NEW ORK 
The New York Times NOVEMBER 16, 1955 Herald cette Tribune NOVEMBER 16, 1955 
American Orchestra Opens 
Mozart Series of Concerts 





Music: Mozart Serenade Played 


cause it was written for the American Chamber Unit , ; eo ; 
‘Haffner’ Work Offered wedding of the daughter of a Best N S Robert Scholz and the Ameri- | Everywhere one listened, some 
in T Hall P Salzburg burgomaster named egins New season can Chamber Orchestra pre- | new wonderment made its ap 
7 SOE Se8 rogram = Siomund Haffner. : sented the first in their Mozart pearance. Within the _ first 
Mozart was only 20 when sections and she played with Bi-Centenary series of concerts | Movements reposed a complete 
he wrote it and as one listened a clean, sweet tone and the at Town Hall last night, with ae concerto - — N m 
2 OBERT SCHOLZ’ Ameri- | one felt the sunny freshness most refined sort of lyricism. Helen Kwalwasser, the ensem- | na waseer sounder fort 1 with 
can Chamber Orchestra | of youth, both in the perform- \nd when her solo stint was at cee 4 1oj delicately polished and musi- 
opened a new season last night ance and in the music. An done she sat again with her eS COR ee ae CORE. | ady playing. 
at Town Hall. The ensemble again, one realized that with colleagues and played the re- The program listed a first com- sut this concerto was onl) 
is one of the best of its kind a great composer it is often Maining four movements in plete New York performance of | one of the Serenade’s surprises 
in the country and it was. difficult to decide which is the her usual capacity as_ first I art’s Serenade No. 7 in D | It would take pages to list the 
cheering to see that even with- |More wonderful: the musical, violinist. Major, - 2; the Symphony endless succession of fresh h ir 
out big-name soloists it drew | invention or the inner world to ° NO. “flat M: or by monies, fetching turns of in 
an audience of more than. Which the invention admits us. Haydn ; ; > Sinfonia from strumentation, summary roman 
1,500 The shadows deepened later|' The Sinfonia from Bach's Bach’s Cantata No. _ for oboe tic melodies and fascinating ¢x- 
"The group used to be called | in Mozart’s life, but in his Cantata No. 12 for oboe and and strings, and the arch in terior forms. And in every re 
the Mozart Orchestra. So it young manhood his spiritual strings opened the second half D Major, K. 249, by Mosert. gard the work could not have 
might be said its members| world seemed to be a world of of the program. Then came Mr. Scholz has always been been treated with more tender- 
were almost lying in wait for complete forgiveness in which Haydn's Symphony No. 99 in noted for the solidity and in- ness and intelligence by its in 
the Mozart ae Ath il to ar- | everything shone with morn-| E flat. The combination of telligence ot his readings, but it terpreters. : 
rive. They certainly began ing light. That light glows, vigor and delicacy, with the must be said that the perform- The Haydn Symphony, 
their celebration of it last With especial freshness in this'careful allowance for the ance of the Mozart and Haydn was given a performance 
night with love and affection, Work and it was a pleasure to; sounding of beautiful details, works last night (to a packed which orchestral tone and the 
hear it in its entirety. Those which had characterized Mr. house, by the way) was one of balances of instrumentati mn 
responsible for the concert) Scholz’ conducting earlier, the most stunning recreations were _—sulaveness incarnate 
The entire first half of the said they could find no record were even more apparent here of Classic music to be heard  Tempi, as in the Mozart work, 
program was devoted to the of a complete performance be- and the group played with here in recent times. _. || rene perfectly captured, with 
Serenade No. 7 in D major fore in this city. greater authority. Altogether I'he eight-movement “Haff- enough momentum to carry 
and the short mock-heroic The serenade has a three-| it was a lovely concert. The ner” Serenade and its preceding music along and sufficient repose 
March ". Mozart wrote to movement violin concerto built | two remaining programs, with March were as thoroughly de- | for minute examinations of tlhe 
precede This work, which into it. Helen Kwalwasser, the Pierre Fournier and Myra lightful as they must have proceedings. With such a con- 
runs fifty minutes, is called concertmistress of the orches-| Hess as the soloists, promise seemed to the daughter of cert at its beginning, only 
the “Haffner” Serenade be- tra, was the soloist in these even more. surgomaster Haffner, for whose good things can be 4 
wedding they were composed. | for this series. 
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1955-56 Season—40 Concerts in U. S. and Canada—Tour Completely Sold Out 
1956-57 TOUR NOW BOOKING 


For terms and dates, please write, wire or telephone: 


(Westminster Records) 


The FRIEDBERG MANAGEMENT 113 West 57 Street, New York 19, New York CIrce 7-1408 





